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TOPPING SILVER SKIN ONIONS ON THE NEW JERSEX FARM OF HENRY SCNITZER 
I ction io trucking interests center around Cumberland county, N. J. The silver skin 


a 











onions here pictured were grown on the farm of Henry Scnitzer, of Cumberland county, who 

has made a success of this crop, each year handling large quantities. He caters to a special trade, 
and in growing crops fertilizes the ground heavily. Upon pulling the ripened onions Mr. Scnitzer’s 
help handle them expeditiously on the way to market. After the bulbs are lifted the tops are 
removed by hand, the onions then screened to remove loose dirt, and spread on slat-bottom trays to 
dry. After drying in the field a few days the filled trays are hauled to the packing yard, and piled 
one apon another, with blocks of wood to permit free circulation of air. As the onions are cured 
they are sorted and hand picked, then finally packed in half barrel hampers for the city markets. 













‘Springfield, Mass. New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 
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EASIEST TO CLEAN 


lustrations herewith tell the 
the uta cloant in the amount 
eS one Tubular 

of others, 


The 


All dairy opr 
tors except the 
bular have bowls 
ed with com- 
R icated con Srap- 
ions that make an 
endiess and tire- 
me amount of 
aborin day EBohes 
he, 





people twice s a ‘ey, 
Would ou think 
of imposfng such a task on your wife 
every day? Of course, you wouldn't. 
Remember this one oxclusive 
advantage of Tubular Separators and 
also that we have been making them 
for 28 years, improving them In every 
respect possible—keeping them 
$o far ahead of others that all 
we ask is acompar- 
ison by inspe ction 
or actual tes fe 
guarantee 
they will skim 
cleaner—a te 
easicr to Clean 

















Write for ARP No. 100 It will Interest " 
Tho SHARPLES SEPARATOR Go. 


West Chester, Penna. 
Toronto, Can., San Francisco, Calif., Chicago, Ml. 














cure Lump Jaw was 


Fleming’s Lump Jaw Cure 


and it remains toda ay the standard treat- 
ment, with years of success back of it, 
known to be @ eure and guaranteed to 
ure. Don’t experiment with substitutes 
or imitations. Use it, no matter how old or 
bad the case or what else you may have 
tried—your money back if Fleming’s Lump 
Jaw Cure over fails. Our fair plan of selling, 
together with full information on Lump 
Jaw and its treatment, is given 
Fie 's Veus-Peshet 
Vank Ts dviser 
Most complete wotorinary book ever printed 
to be given away, Contains 192 page pagos and 69 
illustrations. Write us for a free copy. 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
221 Ualon Steck onde Onienne, mL 











“THE OLD RELIABLE” 
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LANTERNS 





THERE ARE NONE “JUST AS GOOD" 
WHEN YOU BUY A LANTERN INSIST ON A “‘DIETZ’’ 
wavcey R. £E. DIETZ COMPANY new vonn 
Largest Makers of Lanterns in the World 
ESTABLISHED 1840 
PIONEERS AND LEADERS 


DEATH 10 HEAVES! NEWTON'S 


yeare on 
ony provesits worth. One 
two cans will «' 





















hicaves. 
or sent direct, 


Send for bookict of endorsements, 
THE NEWTON REMEDY CO., Toiedo, Ohio 


Well DRILLING 


| fastest drillers known. Great money earners. 
AO0MIS MACHINE GO... TIFFIM. oe 


curo 
perocan. All 
express prepaid. 
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MIDSUMMER 


Care of Old Colonies After Swarming 


r. S. HALL, PICKENS COUNTY, GA 


Many colonies of bees die out after 
swarming, but with proper care they 
should be just as good as any. There 
main causes. 


First, the wings of the young queen 


that is to take the place of the old 
'queen may be defective, so that she 
cannot fly. She will be lost when 











the hive to take 
but this is a rare 


she comes out of 
her mating trip; 
occurrence. 
Second, the young queens may be 
lost while out on their mating tour. 
Birds sometimes get them and the 
mosquito hawks catch them. Some- 
times the young queens mate with the 
drone in the air The drones have 
their mé@eting places and they con- 
gregate there every day if the 
er is favorable, usually between 1 
o'clock, and the young 
make their mating flights at 
the same time of day until suc 
fully mated. Then she never leaves 
the hive any more during life unless 
out with a swarm One 
mating is sufficient during life. 
Third, the queen may turn out to 
be a drone-laying queen If so, the 


weath- 


and 3 
queens 


ess- 


to come 


colony soon dwindles to nothing and 
is lost. Fourth, she may not be pro- 
lific enough to keep up the normal 
strength, laying sparingly The life 
and strength of the colony almost 
depends on the queen. A colony 
with a large, strong, vigorous, prolific 
queen, all other things being equal, 


to its owner 
look after his 


always be a profit 
beekeeper should 
old colonies ten to 15 days after 
swarming and know what kind of a 
queen the colony has. After the young 
queen gets to laying all is safe if she 


will 
The 


is prolific. Young queens usually get 
to laying at eight to ten days of age 
if the weather is favorable. The bee- 
keeper can rear some queens and 
have them in nuclei or save some cells 
and place them in nuclei while his 
bees are swarming and the young 


supply 
buy 


are 
need, or he can 


queens in this ready to 


any colony in 

queens from a queen breeder and 
introduce them. He should be abso- 
lutely certain there is no queen in the 





hive when he introduces the new one 
The queen is the mother and servant 
of the colony 
Ventilating the Stable 
Will you repeat in American Agri- 
culturist a description of the King 
system of ventilation?—[E. I. H., Ohio 


King system of ventilation was 
out by Prof F. H. King of 
Wisconsin and has become one of 
the most popular systems in vogue. 
The idea of thorough ventilation is to 
furnish as large amounts of air as 
possible without reducing the temper- 
ature of the stable in winter unneces- 
sarily. As is well known, the air 
which rises to the roof of the stable is 
warmer than that upon the floor and 
much of the heat of the body of the 
animal, therefore, is frequently lost by 
removing the air near the roof. Be- 
sides, it is the air at the bottom 
which ismoreimpure and therefore the 
air which should be removed. In the 
light of these facts it is readily un- 
derstood why the best systems of ven- 
tilation provide for taking the foul 
air from near the floor and discharg- 
ing it to the outside with as little loss 
of warm air as possible. 

The King system is best applied 
only where the barn is thoroughly 
built. Its essential feature is the con- 
trol of the inflow and outflow of air 
through ventilating tubes governed by 
dampers. Windows and doors should 
be made as tight as possible and stable 
celled overhead. Sides should be 
double boarded with an air space be- 
tween inside and outside ceiling. An 
onening is left in the side near the 


The 
worked 


FARM TOPICS 


ceiling, and a corresponding opening 
outside the stable near the gill to bring 
in air from the outside. These open- 
ings are controlled by dampers and 
are protected by fine wire netting. 
















These facts and more are given in 
the helpful book of Barn Plans and Now Is a Good Time to Buy Supplies 
Outbuildings, published by Orange PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS, METALS 


Judd company. On the same subject np MANUFACTURED PRODUCTS AVERAGE 


the authority in question says THE LOWEST IN SEVEBAL YEARS—WwuHat 
the ventilating flue should be LONG-HEADED MEN ARE DOING—coM-* 
made perfectly tight and should PARISONS WITH PBECEDING YEARS 
extend from within 1 foot of 


the floor out through the roof at the 
ridge. There should be no metal 
work in this for the moisture would 
condense on the metal in cold weather 
and drip. Tubers should be at least 
2 feet square and a wooden damper 
arranged within to control ventila- 
tion. 

It has been 
King that a horse 


O one can deny that all signg 
point to @ pronounced steady 
and healthy revival in business 
conditions. The grain outlook 
alone is sufficiently bright to 
encourage the captains of industry to 
draw up the anchor of conservatism 
and again set sail boldly on the sea of 
progression. Unless all signs fail we 
have well passed the period of greate 





figured out by Prof 
requires 4296 cubic 


feet of air hourly for best results. 

Cows require 3542 cubic feet, hogs est trade depression and are safely 
1392, sheep 917, hens 31.5. In thé traveling on the road to better times, 
average stable a sufficient amount of If these deductions hold good (and 
air passes through the cracks and public opinion certainly backs up such 
around the doors and windows to belief), now, or the ear'v autumn, is 


ventilate the stable, so in many cases the time to purchase or contract all 





of actual practice a special system of kinds of supplies for building and 
ventilation is not required. However, other operations jn the future. Prices 
if the stables are constructed air-tight, for months past have pursued a down- 
or nearly so, some sort of a system ward trend, being unable to withstand 
must be resorted to. the pressure of business stagnation. 
2 Average prices prevailing for principal 
Late Chicks—I have had some ex- commodities during the month of June 
perience with late-hatched birds which this year were the lowest since 1904, 
began to lay early in life and did well. ®¢cording to accurate compilation by 
Our hens that laid the best last year Commercial agencies. Trade journals 
“are the ones that are laying the best Show that in parts of the middle west 
this winter. In fact, we have one hen the cost of lumber for building is $4 
six years old, and she has always been tO $6 per 1000 feet less than a year 
a good winter layer, but in the sum- 489, Masonry and grading is 29%, plas- 
mer she does not lay as well. We have tering 46%, and painting 24% cheaper 
kept her because she always lays in than in 1907. 
the winter. We should have discard- It is significant that the brunt of 


price declines has fallen on manufac- 


ed her for her color and shape, but 
we could depend upon her in the win- (tured, rather than agricultural prod- 
ter.—[Prof W. R. Graham, Ontario ucts. Thus lumber, metals, structural 
Agricultural College. material and the like, are selling at 
the lowest figures prevailing in the 
The American Poultry Association ™ore recent years. To clear-thinking 
is to meet if annual convention at ™men this would indicate that the pres- 
Niagara Falls, N ¥, August 11-13, with e@mt is the accepted time to engage 
Cataract hotel. Supplies for building operations and 


headquarters at the 
This is the 
this useful association, 


also to replenish stocks of needed ma- 
terials for general repair work on 
the farm and the home. 


third annual convention of 
which is doing 


so much to uphold the integrity of 
poultry breeding. Sec Ross C. F. Hal- Some years ago an editor of Ameri- 
lock of 2715 Clifton avenue, St Louis, can Agriculturist asked a southwestern 


millionaire ranchman and stock feeder 
just what was the secret of his sue- 
cess aside from the acknowledged es- 
sential of hard work. The reply was: 
“I have always made it a point to cut 
folded in parchment loose, from the panic-stricken major- 
paper, and deliver the product weekly ity. When a depression sets in and 
to an established trade. I make about ¢Verybody wants to sell, I invariably 
50 pounds of butter per week. Farm- ™#ke it a practice to buy all supplies 


writes that an interesting program is 
being arranged, but is not yet ready 
for distribution. 


Butter in one-pound 





I Market My 
prints, neatly 


t ‘ Tah 
ers should remember that cleanliness *@t I can carry. 

is an important factor in producing Here is another instance that comes 
first-class dairy butter. Then, too, at- to the writer’s observation: A few days 


ago a leading metal dealer of the eas 


tention should be given the curing . 
and ripening of the cream, and have W&8 asked to put some money into ¢ 
the temperature about 58 degrees "@W business venture that promised 


well. He frankly stated that the propo- 


Care should be taken ; 
sition looked mighty good to him and 


when churning. 








not to break the grain of the butter - ot bie 
in churning or ‘working.—[J. A. Gid- if he had any money whatever at 
dings, Maple Lane Farm, Michigan. disposal he would be glad to take It up- 
7 “As a matter of fact, however,” sald 
Siere pane “ nus ‘ . »y that 
Goslings Thrive on cornmeal mid- ~~ ph wy es an the Besemy ae 
dlings in equal amounts’ mixed can rake and scrape cogera t 
rar . ,. cumulating stocks of low priced met- 
with warm water four times a day . to buy 
for the first three weeks. They need als. This golden opportunity to 
nothing the first two days. {To Page 6] 
New York Prices. for Staple and Special Commodities 
July! May1 Novi July1 July1 July! 
08 OR 07 07 06 05 
Sugar, stand granulated, p 100 Ibs....$5.30 $5.15 $4.65 $4.75 
Rio coffee No 7 green, p 100 Ibs........ 6.50 6.00 6.00 6.40 
Rice, good domestic, p 100 Ibs ........ 5.50 5.75 §.25 5.75 
Tea, choice Japan, Pp ID ....ccccece soe cae 24 .26 3 
No 1 mise@ COrm, DP DT ...cccccccccccce .79 80 .69% 62 \, 
No 2 red winter wheat, p bu .........-. a 
Btarch, p 100 lbs (export value)........ 2.3 
Rosin, p bbl (export value)...........- 
Lumber, p 1000 ft (export value)...... 
Bar iron, p ton (Pittsburg) ree, S 
Wire nails, p 100 Ibs (export value) 2. 
Copper, Lake, Re DE ruc ceisecequees 12. 
Petroleum, refined, p gal ..........6-++6- 108 
Index number commodity prices ....... 7.82 





*June 1, '05. 
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Graduate School of Agriculture in Session 








NATIONAL Advanced School for Agricultural Investigators, Teachers 
and Scientific Farmers—Problems of World-Wide Importance— Faculty 

from the West, the East and Abroad—34 States and Territories and Three 

Foreign Countries— Represented by Student Body—Officers’ Addresses. 








imental stations, 
fore the rez 


in agricultural 


national, 


only in the 


democracy 


from whi 
must be 


vouched 


they come 

The catholicity 
cated by the 
experimental 


nished one or 


include 


hugland, 


many, Yale, 


tion, United 


HE 


almost 


or 


BY M. G. KAINS, 


third session* of the grad- 
uate school of agriculture 
now being held at Cornell 
university in Ithaca, N Y, 
under the auspices of the 
association of American ag- 
rieultural colleges and exper- 
demonstrates as never be- 


demand for advanced education 
lines. It is proved to be a 
international, institution, not 
scope of its problems and the 
its faculty but in the territory 
h it draws its students, all of whom 


graduates of colleges or 


the institutions from which 


of its faculty is well indi- 


fact that 24 universities, colleges, 
stations, ete, have each fur- 
more of the 51 lecturers. These 
Rothamsted experimental station, 
agricultural college of Ger- 
Columbia, Nebraska, Minnesota, 
and Wisconsin universities, Carnegie institu- 
States bureau of soils, bureau 


of animal industry, and varieus state colleges 


of agriculture 


The school proves its su- 


preme importance in the general system of 


agricultural 
tions since 
of teaching 

The object 


colleges and experimental sta- 
tends to unify the work both 


investigating 
this school is to develop a 


class of real agriculturai scholars and think-, 


ers men 


who will find their life work in 


ASSOCIATE EDITOR 


the discovery of hitherto hidden truth and in 
pointing the path to their fellow men; and 
who will stick to their tasks regardless of 
commercial inducements and the applause 
given to more pepular leaders. Such men 
are in unprecedented demand to fill positions 
as teachers and investigators. Similarly, po- 
sitions as farm dairy, creamery and cheese 
factory managers and as operators of other 
plants which work over raw agricultural ma- 
terial are waiting throughout the country for 
competent men. So that from the executive 
oflicer of a college or an experimental station 
to the individual farmer there is a hue and 
cry for the man to fill the place. 
DEAN TRUE'’S ADDRESS 

In his address at the formal opening Dr A. 
C. True, dean of the school and director of the 
United States oflice ef experimental stations, 
outlined the history of the movement from its 
inception six years ago. It was the idea of 
Prof T. F. Hunt, now dean of the Pennsylvania 
college of agriculture, but then of the sister 
Ohio college at Columbus, where the first 
session was held. The faculty then consisted 
of 26 professors from agricultural colleges, 
seven members of the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture staff and two of the 
New York state experimental stations. An 
attendance of 75 was drawn from 28 states 
and territories, and one each from Argen- 
tina and Canvda. Four years later the second 
session was held at Illinois university, when 
the faculty was the same size and the total 
enrollment of students was 91 from 34 states 





a 





ture at 





Number 4! 


and territories. There were also, four for- 
eigners. 

Between the two sessions the association 
of American agricultural colleges and experi- 
mental stations assumed control of the s°hool, 
for the maintenance of which, however, part 
of the funds come voluntarily from the col- 
leges of the association and from the students’ 
entrance fees, but mostly from the cellege, 
which invites the school to enjoy its hosp‘ttal- 
ity. In the present session the state experi- 
mental station at Geneva is generously co-op- 
erating with Cornell university, and not only 
are Director W. H. Jordan and seveca. of 
his staff on the faculty, but the etation 
grounds will be visited for purposes of rt idy. 
Other trips will be taken to farms, etc The 
state veterinary cellege is also co-operating 
through its director, Prof James Law, and 
staff of professors so that the present ses_ion 
Is by far the most extensive in its scope of 
the three. 

The present session of the school is epe- 
cially fortunate in its environment becaure it 
is held in one of the greatest agricultural 
states and because of the advantages of Cor- 
nell university and the state experimental 
station. Since the last session, too, the 
Adams act has gone into effect and thus 
inereased the available funds for original 
research by nearly $100,000. annually. And 
these federal funds have been largely supple- 
mented by state appropriations. Again, the 
passage of the Nelson amendment to-~the 
Morrill act and the enlarged liberality of 
state legislatures to agricultural colleges have 
broadened and strengthened the course; of 
instruction and enlarged the faculties. These 
and many other factors, therefore, favor the 
work of the school in its broad and widen- 
ing field of usefulness. 

rHE STUDENT Koby 

Most notable, as indicating the demand for 
advanced instruction in agriculture, is the 
synopsis of students, incomplete as it will 
be until the last week of the course. At the 
present writing 34 states, three provinces and 
two foreign countries are represented in the 
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THE IMPOSING COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE BUILDINGS AT CORNELL UNIVERSITY: ITHACA, N'Y 


From the beginning agriculture has received attention at Cornell, due to the fact that the university was founded on the land 
grant act. 3 
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1904 the college of agriculture was made a state institution under the title: The New York state college of agricul- 


Cornell university. The new buildings of this college cost, with full equipment, about $400,000. Jn the above picture the 


main building is in the center, the agronomy building on the left, dairy building on the right, and animal husbandry and poultry de- 


pactments to the rear and right. 





All the structures are of brick. 
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enrollment. New York and North Carolina 
are a tie for leadership with six students 
each. Ohio comes next with four. The total 
so far reached is 83 against 77 for the full 
session: held two years ago. This number 
will probably be considerably augmented be- 
fore the courses close. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY FARM COLLEGE 
in a conversation, Director L. H. Bailey of 
the New York 
which constitutes one of the colleges of Cor- 
nell university, called attention to the demo- 
eratic work of the institution. Since its re- 
years since its sphere of 
Not content 


state college of agriculture, 


organization some 
usefulness has steadily widened. 
with having students come to the college for 
instruction, it has pushed out into the state 
and now courts all residents of the state its 
legitimate students even while they reside at 
home. This is accomplished mainly through 
its college extension work. 

The new buildings erected and 
about a year ago, together with the recently 
ecquired farm of 650 acres, constitute the 
foundation upon which the college is growing. 
Indeed, it already threatens soon to 
grow its classroom and laboratory accommo- 
dations, for with the closing 
enrollment reached 652. A much larger num- 
ber cannot be handled with the present equip- 
ment of faculty and laboratories, so en- 
largment will soon be necessary. 

Apart and distinct from the teaching de- 
partments is the department for research 
work. This, supported by the Hatch and 
Adams funds, embraces investigations and 
experiments in plant breeding, soils and ento- 
mology. The men thus employed devote all 
their time to the work and teach no under- 
graduate students, but may take a limited 
number of post-graduates who become assis- 
tants in the investigational work. 


occupied 


out- 


year its total 


Twenty Tons of Barnyard Manure per acre 
was slightly more profitable than the use of 
ten tons, when the price was not more than 
$6 cents per ton. This was determined in 
some English experiments. A light dressing 
of barnyard manure with a suitable appli- 
cation of commercial fertilizers was 
profitable than the use of barnyard manure 
alone. The results also ind{icated that large 
and profitable crops of potatoes can be grown 
with the use of a complete mixture of com- 
mercial fertilizers. When barnyard manure 
is to be used in conjunction with commercial 
fertilizers the following application per acre 
is recommended: Barnyard manure, ten 
tons; sulphate of ammonia, 150 pounds; su- 
perphosphate, 400 pounds; muriate of potash, 
150 pounds. On land well stored with humus, 
or on soils which have been liberally treated 
with barnyard manure in previous years, the 
use per acre of 250 pounds of sulphate of 
ammonium, 600 pounds of superphosphate 


more 


_ and 250 pounds of muriate of potash is con- 


sidered adequate for satisfactory crops. 


Common Mistakes in ‘Feeding—The most 
common mistakes in feeding are such as giv- 
ing food, dry and overcured and without 
change. Such feeding tends to constipation, 
and as a result, various ills may follow. Many 
of the ailments that afflict sheep in winter 
may be attributed to this cause.—{Prot 
Thomas Shaw. 


Pasturing Cowpeas is not the most 
economical! practice, but it is frequently re- 
sorted to because of the small expense It 
entails. Cowpeas are especially suitable for 
grazing hogs. 


JEWS BECOME PROGRESSIVE FARMERS 


JEWISH AGRICUL- 
ENCOURAGED TO 


THOROUGH ORGANIZATION OF 
TUBAL SOCIETY——-IMMIGRANT 
ENGAGE IN AGRICULTUBE——COMMUNITY SETTLE- 
MENT POPULAR AND INCREASING-——A LESSON FOR 


GENTILES 


Few people realize the hold on American 
agriculture that Jewish farmers are obtain- 
ing. Notable settlements of Jewish farmers 
in New Jersey and Pennsylvania, 
and statistics recently gathered by L. G. 
Robinson, general manager of the Jewish 
agricultural and industrial society, show that 
the present day is an era of colonization for 
the Jew in America. Mr Robinson says the 
desire of the Jew to return to the soil never 
manifested itself more strongly than now, 
and never has so much individual.and organ- 
effort exerted toward its consum- 
mation. 

Four or five movements have 
launched. each in its own way, aiming to 
place the Jew back upon the land in a posi- 
tion of independence and self-respect. The 
results are decidedly encouraging. According 
to the immigration figures 32,000 Jews came 
to America in the three years following 1882. 
Since many of them came from agricultural 
settlemen.s, it was natural they should have 
farming instincts on reaching America. Col- 
onies were started throughout the country 
but the majority of the settlements failed at 
that time, largely because the land was poor. 
period which suc- 
ceeded were in New Jersey. Alliance, which 
Jewish agricultural settlement 
character was started with 
1400 acres of woodland was 

was sub-divided into small 
This movement now 
encompasses 200 Jewish farmers who culti- 
vate upward of 8000 acres. Continuing his 
report, Mr Robinson says: “Visiting one of 
these early settlers, I found that the 15 orig- 
inal acres and a two-room hut had grown to 
a farm of 45 acres with splendid buildings. 


are found 


ized been 


been 


The only colonies of that 


was the first 
of a permanent 
14 families and 
purchased, which 
farms of 15 acres each. 


FARMING ON ORGANIZED BASIS 


“After the establishment of the $2,500,000 
fund by Baron de Hirsch for improving the 
condition of Jewish immigrants, one of the 
first acts of the trustees was to found in 
1891 the well-known Jewish settlement at 
Woodbine, N J, and three years later the 
Woodbine agricultural school was started. 
During the past year Mr Robinson says his 
society has had 1345 applicants who wanted 
to be farmers, and 829 of this number had 
more than $500 with which they were ready 
to demonstrate their earnestness to get away 
from the crowded city. Since its organiza- 
tion the Jewish industrial society ‘has aided 
764 farmers in 19 states with loans, aggre- 
gating nearly $500,000. 

“There are more Jewish farmers in Amer- 
ica than is generally believed and during the 
fiscal year ending June 1, 1907, 2558 of them 
came to the United States. The Jewish 
industrial society attempted to take a census 
of Jewish farmers, and though facilities were 
somewhat limited, results showed 1346 farm- 
ers in 34 states. Mr Robinson says he thinks 
it a conservative estimate to place the number 
of Jewish farmers in the United States at 
5000. These would rapidly grow to 25,000 
or 59,000 if the average immigrant on reach- 


‘ing America had sufficient funds to start him 


on a farm.” 
MUCH THRIFT SHOWN 


These “farmers are rapidly catching on to 
American ways of agriculture, in many in- 
stances even surpassing the native thrift. 
One instance of this was shown fast year in 


AGRICULTURAL ADVANCE 


- 





a Jewish exhibit of agricultural products in 
New York city when the displays were man- 
aged in a way which Gentiles could well 
afford to take as a model. The various ex- 
hibits were placarded and labeled so visitors 
might learn about varieties and methods. 
Full information was afforded as to cultiva- 
tion, principles of growth, prices, etc. 

All this had the effect of increasing inter- 
est in farm life. One farm of 500 acres on 
Long Island controlled by the Hebrews is 
used to teach modern methods of farming. 
The Jew can take his family with him and 
can hire half of a double farm home for $1 
a week, including ground for the garden. 
He receives $1 a day for his labor. In this 
way this one farm serves an excellent purpose 
in assimilating the immigrant Jew and mak- 
ing him a good citizen. If he shows promise 
of making a successful farmer, the Jewish in- 
dustrial society buys him a farm worth $1200 
or so and loans him $500 to buy stock and 
implements. He pays for the place on the 
installment plan, with interest. It is esti- 
mated that there are about 500 Hebrew land 
holders in the state of Connecticut alone. 


ESSENTIALS IN MAKING DAIRY BUTTER 
DUNNELL, FRANKLIN COUNTY, MASS 

The main point to be considered in the 
manufacture of fine butter is the flavor. If 
a nice flavor can be secured the rest is com- 
paratively easy. 1 would name as the first 
essential, good care of the cow. This would 
include fresh, wholesome food. Any decom. 
posed food, like moldy corn fodder, damaged 
silage, musty hay or unsound grain, will dam- 
age the flavor of the milk. Care of cow would 
aiso include a comfortable stable, with plenty 
of sunshine, fresh air and pure water. 

The next essential I would name is abso- 
lute cleanliness. This would mean a neat 
and careful milker; also, that all receptacles 
for milk and cream be washed, scalded and 
well aired each time they are used, from the 
milk down to the churn and butter 
worker. 

The third essential woukd be in knowing 
how to make a good butter from pure cream. 
This would include mixing and ripening the 
cream and churning at a proper temperature. 
We churn at about 60 degrees, which gives a 
good grain to the butter. A warmer temper- 
ature is apt to make the grain finer. This 
essential would also include salting, coloring, 
working and packing or stamping for the 
trade; good salt or color has no effect on the 
real butter flavor. 

I think the best way to market butter is to 
sell directly to the consumer, and thus save 
the middieman’s profit.. Most dairymen are 
obliged to get a supply of grain for the cows 
every week, and théy can deliver the butter 
at the same time. We average about 50 
pounds butter per week. I use about two 
tablespoons color to 100 pounds butter. Of 
course, the amount varies with the season. 
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To Make Good Cowpea Hay requires care- 
ful handling of the crop. The plant should 
have made its growth and have at least the 
first pods ripe when the mowing is done. 
Uniformity in maturity is essential in getting 
the best results. The use of a tedder is very 
helpful. The serious loss of leaves can be 
avoided by not handling the hay when the 
leaves are dry and brittle. The curing 1s 
best done in small cocks and the hay is ready 
for the stack. 


* This article was among the prize winners 
in New England Homestead’s contest on Get- 
ting better, prices for butter. 



























IMPORTANCE OF CROP ROTATION 


KELLER, LICKING COUNTY, O 


3 N rotation 
develop- 
receive atten- 
only in 
relative 

chemical composition of the 
grown. 


for 
root 


selecting crops 
the matter of 
ment should 
and is 


tion second 


importance to the 


and 
the surface, some moderately deep, other pen- 


60il crop Some crops feed near 


etrate the soil quite deeply. Notably among 


the latter are the clovers, whose roots are 
known to penetrate the soil under favorable 
conditions from 12 to 20 or more feet. Among 
the medium deep feeders may be mentioned 
corn, wheat, and some of tke root crops. 
Timothy and various field grasses may be 
classed as shallow feeders. Now these sev- 


eral draw 
their 


rotate 


crops fertility from the ground in 
regions, desirable to 
different root de- 
the may 


circuit of the 


own hence it is 


with crops having 
that all 


upon 


velopment so parts of soil 


be drawn during the 
rotation. 

With the present status of farm labor it is 
the year 
through by appointed 


One crop may be disposed of be- 


usually desirable to employ help 


following judiciously 
rotation 
fore another requires attention, so that the 
labor is equally distributed through the year. 


The man who follows a_e correct sys- 
tem of crop rotation can do a maxi- 
mum amount of farm work cheaper than 
the specialist and with less risk of loss by 


reason of inability to secure efficient help at 


the very busy season met by the specialist. 
By crop rotation total loss by reason of a 
single crop failure is avoided or in case of 


ruinously low prices for a certain crop, oth- 


CONSERVING SOIL FERTILITY 


ers are likely to make up the loss and fair 
profits be secured. 

It may be well on account of environment 
to give more attention to certain lines of 
cropping than to others, but on1y the special- 
ist with a reputation whereby his products 
are sold at faney prices can afford to take 
the chances of a single crop. In the choice of 
a rotation, environment should govern to a 
large extent the suitability of crops selected 
to the region, to the soil and demands of the 
market. In the alluvial soils of the middle 
west, corn finds a prominent place in crop 
rotation, and when the stalk is plowed down 
may grow paying crops for several seasons. 
These soils are naturally well supplied with 
humus, nitrogen and a fair per cent of po- 
tassium, which are favorable to the corn crop. 

Silt loam and 
adapted to the 
crops, as they 


loam soils are well 
small grains and the 
carry a good supply of 
tassium and phosphorous, the most used of 
this crop. The more tenacious clays carry 
much potassium and a fair measure of phos- 
phorous, and are well applied to wheat and 
the zrasses. Whether environment demands 
a long or short rotation, and I would recom- 
mend as short a one as possible, do not fail 
to give the legumes a prominent place, es- 
pecially the clovers. They are 
known soil 


clay 
root 


po- 


the greatest 
renovators. 

The“legumes are the only crop that build 
up the soil and at the same time furnish a 
money How they do this is plain when 
we note they are deep feeders, getting much of 
their growth from the substrata below the 
feeding grounds of other crops. 
taproots of the 
soil, appropriate 


crop. 


The massive 
penetrate the 
stores of fertility, 


clovers sub- 


latent 











‘ THE POPULAR TOULOUSE AS A. 





FARM GOOSE 
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and by decay deposit this in the surface soil 
for the support of other crops. In addition 
to this, the chemical action caused by the 
decomposition of root matter in the soil liber- 
ates large stores of latent natural fertility, 
and when this is added to that brought up 
by the clover from the substrata and ‘the free 
nitrogen secured from the air; the value of 
the clovers in the rotation is apparent. 

Should the rotation of fail to 
the soil at all times, a suitable corn 
should be provided. This will retain 
the more soluble nitrogen, prevent puddling 
of the soil by the winter rains and snows and 
add some humus to the land. Rye, crimson 
clover, turnips, etc, are useful for this pur- 
pose. 


the clovers 
occupy 
crop 


In modern agriculture the short rotation 
is the popular, especially the time de- 
voted to grain. This is demanded on account 
of the condition of many farms in the older 
sections. The grass part of the rotation may 
be extended two or more seasons with benefit 
to the if properly handled. The three- 
year rotation wherein grass has but one year 
has the advantage of keeping grain-dertroy- 
ing insects and the various plant diseases in 
check, also much labor is saved in the crop- 


most 


soil 


ping, as one breaking of the land produces 
three crops. The most universally adopted 
rotation for clay soil is corn on sod, cats, 
wheat, clover and timothy. Another, corn, 


oats, ciover. Another, potatoes on sod, wheat, 


clover and timothy. 

The my farm is 
wheat, and timothy; 
wheat, clover and timothy. 
lowed but think I get better 
aggregate mixture of graces 
than when any one is grown singly. 
bining both deep and 


used, so that the subsoil, as 


rotation on corn on ¢©o4, 


clover potatoes on sol, 
The grass is al- 
one season. I 
results from a 
In con- 
these shallow 


well 


grasses 
feeders are 


as the surface soil, comes into service. 


Alfalfa is not suited to a short rotation, as 
three years is required by this plant to at- 
tain full development. It is reasonably per- 


with 
producer 


manent thereafter 


wonder‘ul 


rood care, and is a 
under favorable 
tions, furnishing the most palatable and nu- 
tritious provender of any of the forage crops. 
The weak 
of time 


concl- 


points of this crop are the lerg‘h 
the plant, the 
humid 


required to establish 
plant in 
leaving plant in spring, the rotting of 
the the plant on account of the 
dampness of our climate, cannot be pastured 
successfully, the difficulty of curing the first 
cutting of hay. 


delicacy of the climate 
the 


crown of 


our 


Admitting the success of this 
wonderful plant in some sections of the east- 
[To Page 68.] 


THE ENERGETIC TOULOUSE 


No breed has gained ¢s wide popularity 
as the Toulouse. Its larre size, ability to 


itce’lf and its activity commend it to 
When 
stovk, it 


care for 
the practical farmer 
riven a pasture too .wet for other 


everywhere. 


will care for itself at least two-thirds of the 
vear, and convert otherwise useless land 
into profit-bearing range. Wuring the winter 
it needs only ordinary shelter from the cold 
and will thrive on bulky feeds, which too 
often go to waste on ordinary farms The 
goslings need no attention after they com- 
mence to range, and they readily grow to @ 

time for the early fal! mar- 


good weight in 
kets. The demand for geese has never been 
fully supplied and the prices, in consequence, 
been high. Goose raising is a 
farming that should commend 
farmer wh. has waste lend 
The specimens, pic- 


have alwavs 
branch of 
itself to 
of a swampy character. 
tured on this page, weve owned by Charles 
McClave of Huron county, O 
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Using the Road Drag for Best Results 
D. WARD KING, HOLT COUNTY, MO 
aalnoiaes 
{This is the third and next to last pat of Mr 
King’s story om building up the country roada 
Part 1 appeared July 11 and Part {1 July BB. 
The matter is one of concern to the entire 
, and shonld be reread, even though 
many farmers have long been more or less fa- 
miliatr with the use of the split-log drag.— 
The sa.est rule I can give to a be- 
ginner for hitching to a drag is to 
fasten the snatch link or clevis far 
enough te the right of the center of 
the chain to force the unloaded drag to 
follow the team at an angle of 45 de- 
grees. Then stop on the drag and ex- 
periment. One will soon iearn how to 
shift his weight so as to get the effect 
desired. For ordinary work on oridi- 
dinary earth roads the above direc- 
tions will suffice. Sometimes, however, 
one finds conditions which seem to re- 
quire special treatment, and in a roll- 
ing country suck conditions are not 

infrequent. 

Clay hills under persistent dragging 
sometimes become too high in the 
center and develop dengerous ditches; 
a very simple change of method will 
remedy this difficulty. I cannot do 
better than to quote from a statement 
made by Mr John M. Green of Illi- 
nols: 

“About one-eighth of a mile of road 
is worked somewhat different at times. 
Owing to its being clay and down 
grade, the ditches were washed out 
more or less. These places that are 
partially filled with brush, [ go 
all around with the drag next to the 
ditches, throwing the dirt into them; 
then I drag in the center of the ‘road 
and carry all the dirt to the ditches. I 
try to do this part of the dragging 
after the heavy rains are over, there- 
by stopping the ditches from any un- 
necessary washing.” 

The plan we use on our own clay 
hill is to drag the dirt in twice and 
out once. And our out-dragging is 
confined to one round in the center of 
the road. I meniion these slight dif- 
ferences that I may call attention to 
variation in Iecal circumstances and 
perhaps in indiv.dual tastes. To gov- 
ern the action of the drag while in use 
observe the following: 


SIMPLE RULES FOR ACTION 

First, the distance of the team from 
the drag: This distance may be reg- 
ulated by slipping the chain back or 
forward through the hole in the ditch 
end of the drag. The length of the 
chain determines the hold taken on 
the earth by the front slab. Length- 
ening the chain is equivalent to put- 
ting weight on the drag. Shorten the 
chain and lighten the draft. Just 
here is shown one of the many ad- 
vantages of a very light drag. Short- 
ening the chain has a tendency to lift 
the front stab when the team moves 
forward. 

To counteract this tendency the 
driver should step onto the front slab. 
But if the drag is quite heavy a much 
larger man is required to produce a 
given effect. In other words, on a 
light drag the weight of the driver is 
proportionately a greater factor than 
it is on a heavy drag. 

Second, the location of the double- 
trees on the chain: If you desire to 
cut small weeds or move considerable 
earth, the doublictrees should be at- 
tached tolerably close to the ditch end 
of the drag. This hitch will develop 
an inclination on the part of the drag 
to move end first, which must be 
counteracted by placing the entire 
weight of the driver on the extreme 
end of the front slab, thus causing the 
knife to plow and bringing the whole 
drag back to a proper angle. The 
team should move very steadily and 
slowly when this hitch is used or the 
drag may tip over suddenly and hurt 
the driver. This particular hitch 
seems to be the most difficult to com- 
prehend,. The others suggest them- 
selves and even this one is easy enough 
if one studies the drag in action. 

[Concluded next week.] 


Handy Devices for Berry Growers 
L. B. JOHNSON, MISSOURI 

The problem of disposing of the sur- 
plus runners is always a perplexing 
one to the strawberry grower. _Too 
commonly the runners are al- 
lowed to run and root and 
form a dense mat at their own 
sweet will. Placing runners is 
no easy job, as everyone must 
admit who has tried that back- 
breaking labor. Yet it is dem- 
onstrated every year in every 
plantation that it is the only 
method of raising uniformly 
large and brightly colored ber- 
ries. Wherever a spot is found 
where from some cause the 
plants are thin on the ground, 
it is there the best berries are 
always found. Many plans of 


Cane 
Cutter placing or spacing runners 
have been tried, and nearly’ every 


grower has his own distinctive way, 
which he varies from time to time 
when he thinks he has’ discovered 
something better. It really does not 
matter so much what arrangement of 
the runners is made, provided they 
are given plenty of room. Next to 
spacing them is the labor of cutting off 
the surplus ones that are not needed. 
An early-set, vigorous plant will send 
out a multitude of runners during the 
growing season and keep it up till 
freezing weather has stopped growth. 
Pinching or cutting them off with a 
knife or scissors is slow work and re- 
quires constant stooping, which is rel- 
ished neither by old nor young. This 
work may be lightened as follows: 


A LABOR-SAVING DEVICE 

Take a worn-out hoe and have the 
blacksmith straighten the blade on a 
line with the shank. You can have it 
any width the hoe will admit. For 
cutting around single plants a narrow 
blade is best; for narrowing in the 
side of a row the wider the blade the 
better. For narrowing the row an 
ordinary plow counter may be used, 
It may be fastened to the cultivator 
or it may be attached to handles, 
whetted sharp and trundled along by 
hand 

After the raspberries and _ black- 
berries are through bearing is the best 
time to cut out the old canes. Another 
simple instrument is also made out of 
an old hoe for this work, only in this 
case the hoe blade. is turned in a 
sickle shape, so as to catch firmly 
around the cane. This allows the man 
to do all the cutting while standing 
erect. His left hand should be pro- 
vided with a strong glove to hold the 
canes and pull them out. The illustra- 
tion shows how the cutter looks when 
completed. 

—_-_ es 


Now Is a Good Time to Buy Supplies 
[From Page 62] 

at your own figure has been too good 

for me to let slip.” 

Of course the return of general 
prosperity may be slower than some 
anticipated, but a word to the wise is 
sufficient. The railroads ought to 
have plenty of business this autumn 
and there is every reason to believe 
that leading trade lines will begin to 
aggressively replenish depleted stocks. 

The accompanying table throws 
some light on price fluctuations during 
the past three years. The items selected, 
to some extent, represent commodities 
that farmers buy. It is seen at first 
glance certain items, such as lumber 
and the metals, are decidedly lower 
than a year ago. The last line in the 
table refers to Bradstreet’s index num- 
ber of commodity prices and is de- 
signed to represent the relative average 
prevailing at’ specified dates for 100 
or more principal commodities. 
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Success for the old reliable Ameri- 
can Agriculturist is the wish of M. M. 
Reid of Gibson county, Tenn. 





FARM ECONOMIES 








Cranberry Prospect No More Than Fair 


The prospect for a cranberry crop 
in Wisconsin at this early date is mod- 


erately encouraging. None of our 
reports indicate anything in the way 
of a bumper yield, but a majority of 
them are comforting in generally telil- 
ing of “normal conditions indicating 
an average outturn.” In a few local- 
ities of Wood and Barron counties, 
Wis, the yield will not be a full one, 
owing to winterkilling, early spring 
frosts, etc. Nevertheless, in those sec- 
tions where damage of this kind is 
told of, all our correspondents say 
there will be no pronounced shortage 
in the crop, and estimate the output 
all the way from 75% to a normal or 
a fair yield. 

The Massachusetts cranberry crop 
has suffered severely from two factors 
since American Agriculturist’s flatter- 
ing report of spring conditions pub- 
lished in early June. In the first place 
a severe frost visited many parts of 
Cape Cod along in June, and consider- 
able damage was done. Immediately 
after the frost, growers took a pessi- 
mistic view of conditions, some claim- 
ing practically no crop. But their opin- 
ion has changed somewhat since then, 
and they are now talking more encour- 
agingly. However, it is significant that 
the majority of our Cape Cod reports 
say that the outlook is for only a fair 
crop at best, and incline to the opin- 
ion that a phenomena! yield is the last 
thing to be expected. 

The second unfavorable factor’ in 
the east has been dry weather. All 
along the Cape the fore part of July 
witnessed unusual heat, and a more 
or less serious drouth. This interfered 
with the settir - of cranberries. Worms 
have also gotten in some telling work 
on the Cape. These factors are to be 
reckoned with, although it is still too 
early for an accurate forecast of the 
crop to be given. 

a ae 


Further Details of Apple Outlook 


Little that is new can be said of 
the apple crop at this time. A week 
ago the situation was somewhat ex- 
haustively covered in American Agri- 
culturist so far as can be determined 
through advices direct from the field. 
This is the growing season for the 
young fruit, and conditions have not 
been wholly favorable for plant 
growth, as a rule, owing to more or 
less drouth, often of a serious nature, 
coupled with high temperatures. This 
has been partially relieved throughout 
much of the eastern fruit belt, yet it 
will be some weeks before an adequate 
idea can be formed as to crop prob- 
abilities. 

As noted in American Agriculturist 
a week ago, the so-called June drop 
was pronounced. A good many of our 
correspondents felt that it was more 
severe than usual; this is true, not 
only in New York, but also in New 
England and in portions of the west- 
ern apple belt. 

In this connection D. S. Beckwith 
of Orleans county, N Y, one of the 
best posted growers in the commer- 
cial orchard belt, writes American Ag- 
riculturist as follows: “There has been 
@ great deal of talk among growers 
about June drop of apples, but I have 
spent some time in the orchards of 
western New York and my judgment is 
the drop is nothing very serious. Some 
orchards in some sections may show a 
drop larger than it should be, perhaps, 
although [I think there is nothing more 
far-reaching in the drop this season 
than in any year. Our crop of. peaches 
in western New York will hardly ‘be 











up to 7, or, perhaps, 1906. Therg 
is much trouble with the curled leaf, 
and i think this will cut the crop 
Short somewhat. Apples are growing 
nicely, and if we do not have con- 
tinuous dry weather believe we will 
haye as fine fruit as in a long time: 
conditions up to the present hay, 
been very favorable.” 

Following are abstracts from a num- 
ber of recent reports which have come 
fo American Agriculturist from many 
of our best-posted correspondents in 
the commercial apple belt: 

NEW YORK 

Niagara County—Crop promises 
about % in apples and full yield in 
pears. The latter blighting badly now. 
Apples dropped heavily in June, and 
can hardly predict prospect of merit, 
but quality good.—| Lewiston. 

Chautauqua County—Apples a fair 
crop, but prospec.s cannot be called 
fine. Trees in fair condition.—[ West- 
field. 

Monroe County—Apples will bea 
light crop, and the June drop was 
heavy. Quality of fruit is good except 
Baidwins, which are somewhat shy. 
Early fall fruit plentiful. Greenings 
fine and very plentiful.—[Spencerport. 

Wayne County—Crop in this neigh- 
borhood is very light, not over 25% 
of last season’s yield. Orchards 
healthy and looking fine. Quality will 
be better than last season.—T[ Wal. 
worth. 

June crop was very heavy and ap- 
ples are still dropping badly. There 
will be scarcely 50% of an average 
crop. Quality of apples good and 
they will be larger than last year, 
Many orchards have some dead trees, 
(Palmyra. 

Dutchess County—The June drop 
Was not pronounced. Weather favor- 
able and crop in good _ condition. 
Yield will be lees than last year, but 
of better size and eondition.—| Arling- 
ton. 

NEW ENGLAND 

Essex County, Mass—Early varieties 
of apples dropped badly. ‘The set was 
poor on winter sorts. Baldwins only 
moderate prospects.—[ Rowley. 

Hillsboro County, N H—tThere is 
only about one-third crop of apples, 
and the June drop is not large. Many 
growers did not cut the  brown-tail 
moths’ nests, and trees have suffered 
as a result.—[Hudson. 

ILLINOIS 

Washington County—Not over 15% 
of a normal crop of winter apples, 
and these not of good quality.—| Rich- 
view. 

Richland County—Not 10%. of 4 
crop near Olney. 

Marion County—F all and winter ap- 
ples a total failure. Some early va- 
rieties, but of poor quality. Peaches 
dropping badly.—/{ Salem. 

Sangamon County—Apple crop will 
not be more than 20% of an average, 
and those will be very rough— 
{Springfield. 





MICHIGAN 


Benzie County—Apples half a crop. 
Winter fruit even less than that 
Peaches have fallen until they are 
about half a crop.—[South Frankfort. 

Oceana County—Apples in this sec 
tion show about 25% of normal, but 
trees are in fine condition. Peaches 
are half a crop.—{ Hart. 

Apples of all varieties bloomed heav- 
ily, but failed to set well. Later the 
drop was heavy. Present indications 
are for 25% crop of winter apples, 
summer and fall varieties. Not over 
one-fourth sof our orchards 4fe 
sprayed.—[Shelby. ‘ 

Apples are only a fair crop. Poi 
ter varieties not over 10% of — 
yield. Other fruits fairly 800% 
[{Hart. “ 

Barry County—The apple crop pe 
this county is very poor. In fact, can 
scarcely be called a crop. Winter = 
ples almost an entire failure; some nly 
tumn varieties. Peaches fair, but 0 
on high land, which is 4 very snl 
percentage of the county. Apples re 
be somewhat inferior, but orchar¢ he 
in healthy condition. Plentiful pos 
have been good for old orchards. 

Cassvill . 

: East Saugatuck—Winter apples wt 

be a very light crop in this popped 

Allegan county. They,have OF 
{To Page 7 | 
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A REMARKABLE OHIO COW 
This cows holds the record so far 
as we know for a number of live, 
healthy progeny delivered within two 


years. In 1900 she gave birth to the 
four healthy calves shown in illustra- 
tion. In October, 1907, she gave birth 
to twin calves, making a total of six 
calves in two years This most un- 
usual performance is all the more re- 
markable when it is considered that 
this cow is a grade Durham rather 
below the average size. She is owned 
by H. S. Martin of Fulton county, O. 





Crossing Common Goats and Angoras 


G. F. THOMPSON, U S DEPT OF AGRI 
The employment of common does 
as foundation stock*for a flock of An- 


goras, considered from the standpoint 
of meat production, merits some favor. 
While the flesh of the mature com- 
moh goat is inferior, it is well known 
that that of the Angora is excellent, 
and the predominating influence of the 
Angora blood is so pronounced in 
crosses that these partake in large de- 
gree of the toothsome qualities of the 
high-grade Angora The question of 
profit in the production of such crosses 
for meat will depend upon several 
conditions not easy to find in combi- 
nation. 

If it were possible to obtain any 
considerable number of does easily 
and cheaply, if the could be main- 
tained at low cost of feed and care, 
and finally, if there could be found a 
stead market for the produce, the 
business could be made profitable by 
good management The fact that the 
packing houses buy goats now at a 
price a few cent per pound lower 
than they pay for sheep leads to the 
belief that there would be no difficulty 
in finding a market for the meat; but 
tmust be remembered that this cross- 
ing w'll ruin the skins for any sort of 





gloves and morocco. 


buys the goats knows this as well as 


anyone, and he pays a lower price ac- | 
in the matter | 


cordingly. Therefore, 
of crossing to improve the quality of 
the carcass, the salable quality of the 
skin has been very much impaired. 


Good Dairy Butter—For the last six 
years’ I have kept but one cow, but 
for the 12 years preceding I made but- 
ter from ten cows, supplying three 
families and selling the surplus to a 
first-class groceryman at the highest 
market price. While handling milk 
and cream and making butter the 
farmer must have a good, clean room 
with a separator, churn, butter work- 
er, butter print, etc. Permit nothing 
with a bad odor to come into 
room, No tobacco-scented clothes 
boots covered with manure 
allowed there. Churn your 
when it is ripe and add no fresh cream 
the day you churn. Do not work your 
butter too much or you will spoil the 
grain.—[A. E. Reed, Tolland Coun- 
ty, Ct 





nor 


Clean Buildings and Surroundings, 
clean milking and care in cooling 
milk, and clean and careful making, 
are necessary to produce the best 
butter. We make about 1400 pounds 
of butter a week and retail it all 
to regular customers in town or in 
the vicinity. A vegetable butter color 


is used at the rate of one ounce to 


100 pounds, so as to maintain uni- | 


line with 
Thompson, 


form color and still be in 
the pure food law.—I[E. J. 
Suffolk County, N Y. 


— ' 
Money Is Thrown Away when spent | 


for disinfectants to be used in both 
filthy and clean places. In the former 
the cause of odor, disease, ete, ‘s al- 
lowed to remain; in the latter if does 
not exist. 

Warts—S. E. P., New York, has a 
cow that has a number of warts on 
her udder and teats. What can be 


done to remove them? Rub the parts 
affected once a day with sweet oil and 
continue it for several weeks. 


Pipe Line Over Land—H. D. §&.,, 


Pennsylvania: A company has a char- 


LIVE STOCK 


manufacture, except for workingmen’s« 
The packer who , 


this | 


should be 
cream | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ter for building a pipe line through 
a certain locality. Can a_ property | 
owner. prevent the company from | 


crossing his land? In case the parties 
cannot agree upon a price the com- 
pany can take the necessary land by 
the right of eminent domain 




















CHAMPION SOUTHDOWN YEARLING RAM FROM CANADA 
The accompanying illustration is an excellent liseness of the winner 
of first honors in his class at many shows in the United Kingdom and the 


United States. He is owned by 


Telfer 


Brothers of Canada. They feed 


principally green food, such as cabbage and roots in the fall, and roots and | 
Clover hay during the winter months. Along with this a small portion of 
consisting mainly of oats and bran, has been fed daily. 


&rain, 














AND DAIRY 


= ——* 


DURABILITY 


This word is the secret in separator construction. Compare 
" these two letters, Is not Mr. yet's experience, with 








Rosendale, Wis., Mar. 23, ‘08, 
1 have used a U. S. for 15 years. 

























is “* cheap" f separator, sufficient proof to any 

BP CLEAN SKIMMING < joc ee 4 + ol . aed ay the wie 

ce EASY RUNNING move qeae? 2 re Mr. Hill's testimony, please, a om. 
. e perfect satisfaction as compared wi 
LONG WEARING Sonthe” os an ** all played out.” The ever-ready-to-use 








CREAM 
a SEPARATOR 


has more practical imp ts than any other separator 
made, having a solid, low frame; most simple yet efficient 
bowl, waist low supply can and numerous ofher edivennease. A 

Send to-day for catalogue No.6, describing fully this 
labor saving, money earning, reliable separator. 


) VERMONT FARM 
MACHINE CO. 
BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 


16 Distributing Warehouses 
tn U. 8. and Canada. 


IMPROVED 
1908 & 




















7 Market, a. ar ve 
an *‘Econo 

6 ones and it is al played out 

now. Ordered a No. 6 U.S. and am 

now satisfied. A. 


























Pll Give You Plenty of Time 
to Prove that the CHATHAM 
’ Fanning Mill is the Best 
Seed Grader and Cleaner 


—And Will Pay for Itself in a Yea 

You can prove this by simply taking my _ proposition 

cleaning your grain—before you sett it—or before you sew it 
$1,000,000 lost by Farmers in every state each season by selling and sowing dirty 
grein isa low estimate. You won't haul it to be cleaned before you sell your gral 
60 you are ‘‘docked" on the price because of dirt in every bushel. Just take me up 


on my offer—get @ CHATHAM F ing Mili and save its price easil it 
your place. Take 90 Days’ Free Trial fi -” vwous = 


WHAT IT DOES BESIDES GRADING 


Cleans—wheat for market, oats out of wheat, cockle out of wheat; garlic, chess, 
mustard andall other foul seeds out of wheat; buckborn plantain out of clover, 
Separates rye from wheat. Cleans beans—oats— hariey—timothy seed. rades wood 
corn, A general purpose seed grader and fanning mill all in one, Has screens 
riddles for all purposes, 


Chatham Free Book Tells You My Plan On 
This valuable book tells many other ways than those above that a 30 Days Free 
sy Trial 


\ 







MANSON CAMPBELL, 
President, 
The Manson Ca mpbell 
Company, Ltd. 










Chatham Fanning Mili will make and save for you. As a practical 
man you know that all I’ve said above is true and you also know that 
in selling direct from our factory—prepaying freight to you—giving 
you 30 DAYS‘ FREE TRIAL—and our wholesale Prico—wre have 
simply got to give you & CHATHAM Fanning Mill that docs all wo 
claim for it. ur business life depends on our mills making good. 
Remember that I Prepay the Freight 
I'll send you a CHATHAM Fanning Mill on 30 Days’ Trial without 
any advance payment, just to prove it will do all we say it will. 
250,000 sold already in U. 8. and Canada. Experiment Stations 
indorse them, and Agricultural Papers recommend them to sub- 
ecribers. S80 why take tow prices for dirty, mixed grain, or sow 
seed that grows weeds and mixed grcvek Write nearest office 
for full particulars, prices and New Catalog. 

THE MANSON CAMPBELL COMPANY 

522 Wesson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
1308 West 11th St,, Kansas City, Mo. 
82 East 3rd St., St. Paul, Minn. 

Dept.1, Portiand, Ore. Dallas, Tex. 

eee 24 Branch Warehouses, and make prompt shipments. 


























Freight Prepaid 








PILLING 
CATTLE INSTRUMENTS 


Pilling’s Hard Milker Outfit con-| Pilling’s Cattle Case No. 
tains: Bistoury, $1.50; Teat Opener,|2 contains $3 Milk Fever 
Tc. ; Teat Expander, 50c.; Milk Tube, | Outlit and 8 other cattle in 
80c., and Teat Soap, 5c. Complete | struments needed by every 


fg case with ‘‘Kasy to Use” directions | dairyman, commete in case, 
sent pre | fr #10; regular valine $15 
































aid on) Bett prepaid, with Tull 
—— ] aated ‘“*Kasy to Use” directions, 
pT: - NER Ber, . recerpt on receipt of B10. Orden 






of $3.00. today. 





GPPiINCE SON CO. 
r ah 








G.P. Pilling & Son Co, 


2252 Arch $1, Philadelphia, Pa. 














ANDWICH BELT POWER PRESS 


Capacity 2 to 4 Tons Per Hour. 


Right horse gasoline or steam power runs largest size to full capacity, whilemeny 

customers are using emailer power. Equipped with Bi 
Dropper which is safe and surein operation. Simple 
and effective Self Feeder, easy and fast to serve 
and one which handles large or small charges. A 
Simple, Solid, Businessiike Outfit. A Money-Maker. 
It is not made up of a maze of gears, tangle of shafts 
and friction clutches. Uses no balance wheel, does 
not need any. Motions slow and powerful, no rapid 
or jerky movements. Wood or Steel Mountings. 
We meke Lever Brake. Lined throughout with heavy sheet 
horse steel. Don’t fail to write today for our 4 page cate- 
presses too, logue, mailed free on application. Addr 


ING CO., 120 Main Street, SANDWICH, ILLINOIS. 









**All you claim for it and we've been selling it for five 
years and our sales increase every day without solicita- 
tion. The feed advertises itself’’—Miller & Bertholf. 
‘“Best Chop Feed we ever handled’’—Stanley & Harlow 


All we ask isatrial. See your dealer. 


| THE GREAT WE TERN CEREAL CO., Feed Dept, Chicago, New York, Philadelphia 
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Copyright, 1908, by (rrange Judd Company 
Trademark Registered 
Entered at Postoffice as second-class mail matter 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE-ONE DOLLAR a 
year. Fifty cents for six months; if not paid in 
@dvance, $1.50 per year. (A_ year's subscription 
free for a club of two new subscribers.) Subscrip- 
tions can commence at any time during the year. 
Specimen copy tree. Canadian subscriptions $1, 
year. Foreign, $2. or 88 4d per year, postpaid 
RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on 
your paper, or wiapper, shows to what time your 
subscription is paid. Thus, July sho that pay 
ment has been received up to Ju'y 1, 1908 
and should be renewed immediately if not already 
gent in. Aug08 to August 1, 198, ard so on, When 
payment is made the date, which answers for @ 
receipt, will be changed according}y. 
DISCONTINUANCES--Following the general de- 
sire ot our readers, it is our custom to continue 
this journal to responsible subscribers, who may 
it inconvenient to renew at expiration, for a 
brief time thereafter. ¥ If you do not wish the 
subscription continued after expiration, please notify 


us 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS-—When ordering & 
change in the address, subscribers should be sure 
to give their old as well as their new address. 

CANVASSERS WANTED in every town to s0- 
ficit subscriptions. Terms sent on application. 

ADVERTISING RATES—Sixty cents per a ate 
line (14 lines to the inch) each insertion. Dis- 
counts, maps and sworn statement of circulation, 
etc, on application, and_ correspondence invited. 
For Farmers’ Exchange advwrtising rates, see that 
department. ‘ 

oUuUR GUARANTEE—With each subscriber to 
the American Agriculturist we positively guarantes 
while his subscription lasts, that no advertise- 
ment is allowed in our columns unless we believe 
that any subscriber can safely do business with the 
advertiser, end we agree to make good any loss 
which any such subscriber may sustain by trust- 
ing any such advertiser who may prove to be 
a deliberate swindler, but we do not undertake to 
adjust trifling differences between subscribers and 
responsible advertisers. To take advantage of this 
guarentee, written complaint must be made to the 
publisher within one week from the date of any 
unsatisfactory transaction, with proofs of the swin- 
die and loss, and within one month from the date 
when the advertisement appeared, and the sub- 
acriber must prove that in writing to the advertiser 
he said: “I saw your adv. in the old re- 
liable A. A.” 

THIS MAGAZINE was established in 1842. It is 
owned by Orange Judd Company, 439 Lafayette 
street, New York-—-Rerbert Myrick president, Otto 
H. Haubold, assistant secretary, Thomas A. Barrett 
treasurer. 

REMITTANCES should be made by _ postoffice 
or express money order, or registered letter, al- 
though small amounts may be sent with little risk 
by reguiar mail. Postage stamps will be accepted 
for amounts less than $1, one-cent stamps pre- 
ferre Money orders, checks and drafts should 
be made payable to Orange Judd Company. 

Address orders to any of our offices below, but to 
avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
Publishers, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Homestead Building 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
499 Lafayette Street Marquette Building 
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Insurance Against Weather Changes 





In no line of business does the 
weather play so important a part as 
in agriculture. This fact is. forced 
upon us every year in a peculiar man- 
ner during the season of the hay and 
grain harvests. A large part of the 
hay crop was this year secured and 
in barn and stac' by July 4, or a little 
after. But the weather latterly has 
proved somewhat fitful, and the be- 
lated fields are just now under the 
mowing machine and the tedder in 
many of our northern states Prov- 
idence withholds from our ken any 
rule of absolute knowledge of the fu- 
ture. Yet means are at hand whereby 
the farmer may have something of a 
guide as to probable changes in the 
weather for 24 or 48 hours. 

Reference is made to the barometer, 
which should be in much more gen- 
eral use with our up-to-date farmers. 
The smallest craft traveling the ocean 
or the great lakes is provided with a 
barometer just as truly as with a com- 
pass. The captain studies this daily 
and hourly, and through its records 
of atmospheric pressure he Is able to 
forecast very accurately the climatic 
conditions, whether these be storm, 
or sunshine, or rain. The mariner has 
no exclusive right to the use of this 
instrument. The farmer who wants 
to scan the weather conditions just 
ahead of him may be able to know 
with reasonable definiteness what to- 


‘morrow will bring forth. 


A good instrument of the barometer 
class will announce often several hours 
beforehand the coming of the cyclone 
or lesser storm, or the assurance of 


continued fair weather or change, as 
the case may be. Equipped with one 
of these, and giving it intelligent study 
for the proper interpretation of what 
it means, the farmer has, in a sense, @ 
practical assurance regarding the work 
that is just ahead of him, or a guide 
as to the need of proper precaution 


to SA\ plants from frost visitation, 
ete While the barometer is a scien- 
tific instrument, it is one that can be 
easily understood by the farmer who 
will give it a little careful thought 


Some farmers have long since found 
out the uses and value of the barom- 
eter, but there are untold thousands 
who have yet to appropriate this good 
thing 


* 





Co-operators make mistakes Who 
ever claimed that they did not? Possi- 
bly when this system was new too 


much dependence was placed upon th 


belief that union was about the only 
essential factor—that anyone could 
manage a co-operative busines This 
error was-long since corrected The 
most experienced men are now ‘- 
cured to head co-operative enterprises 
The best of success has resulted. En- 
vious old-line corporations are till 
ignorant of this progress, and are still 
harping. upon early errors, real or 


imaginary. No opportunity is lost to 
belittle co-operative effort Don’t 
worry. Point to the wonderful suc- 
cess of co-operative creameries, co- 
operative elevators, co-operative fruit 
and vegetable associations, particularly 
to the co-operative orange and lemon 
associations of southern California 
These will silence the most persistent 
fault-finder. 


~ 





The corn exposition at Omaha in 
December deserves unqualified suc- 
cess. The promoters are working in- 


telligently and indefatigably. Timid 
ones fear the corn crop will not be up 
to standard. Dont worry. This coun- 
try has never known a complete corn 
failure and there isn’t going to be one 
this year. The exposition is late 
enough for all the corn to ripen. Un- 
der the most adverse conditions 
enough will mature to make a mag- 


nificent display. Take hold of the 
matter enthusiastically 70 in and 
win prizes. 





With the fair season approaching it 
ik not amiss to remember that the 
moral. tone of these organizations 
shows improvement. It is good to re- 
member this. For one thing, because 
it is a source of satisfaction to realize 
that the farmers and the plain people 
insist on decency in the management 
of agricultural fairs. Again, it is not 
amiss to call attention to the occa- 
sional weak-kneed board of manage- 
ment, that the state of New York, for 
example, will not give any of its good 
money to the support of a fair wink- 
ing at immoral shows, shell games or 
wheels of fortune. This is as it should 
be, both in and out of the Empire 
state. 


This autumn and early winter will 
see five big stock shows In size the 
International at Chicago undoubtedly 
leads, with the American Royal at 
Kansas City second. The other stock 
expositions are those held at South St 
Joseph, Mo, Denver, Col, and Ft 
Worth, Tex. All-of them have always 
been well managed and well pat- 
ronized They have been a_ decided 
means of education to the stockmen 
attending, an* a source of profit to 
the cities in which they are held. If 
these expositions keep up to a high 
standard, and there is every indica- 
tion that they will, they deserve the 
continued patronage of the agricul- 
tural classes. 





a 


A novel although decidedly im- 
practical scheme was advanced at the 
recent annual meeting of the interna- 
tional cotton spinners’ association held 
at Paris. The proposition was ad- 
vanced for European spinners to cre- 
ate reserve stocks of cotton sufficient 





EDITORIAL 


to tide over years of light production 


and high prices. Were this followed 
out it would tie up an enormous sum 
of money, hence the scheme is con- 





sidered unfeasible. It would fall of 
its own weight. 
The day among days when the 


farmer should stay away from town, 
is the day when too frequently he does 
not stay away. It is the day most fre- 


quently chosen for going to the city. 
The reference is to Saturday. That is 
the day when most farmers go The 


temptation to visit is very strong, and 
ere the farmer knows it, the day is 
gone In the busy season of the year 
he cannot afford this. It may be all 


right when the work is less pressing 
From spring until fall the work is 
pressing. The crop must be put in 
With a:l promptness if it is to grow 
wel, It is no sooner in than the 


work of cultivation must begin, and 
the -cultivating of the crop is not com- 
pleted until the harvest draws on 
The post of duty is the place where 
the farmer should be found until his 
work of storing the summer's crop is 
completed Is he to have no relaxa- 
tion? Of course he is. He 
titled to it, but it should come at a 
seasom when work is not pressing 


is en- 





The cry that there is no more west 
is scarcely true. The amount of land 
that is open to settlement may be, 


and is, relatively small, compared with 
that available in the years of former 


time, but there is still room for a 
large influx of farmers in the far 


west The time must come, sooner 
or later, when the man with 500 to 
14H) acres of land will have to divide 
it among the members of his family 
or sell it, so that it will make more 
than one farm. In the very nature 
of things the large bonanza farms 
can't go on forever as now. The day 
is coming wren the average farmer 
in the west will not till more than a 
quarter section of land. When that 
day comes, there will be several farm- 
ers for every one found today. Farm- 
ing will then be carried on along 
rational lines. The production of the 
country will be immensely increased, 
and conditions of social life will be 
completely changed. May that day 
be hastened. 





The man who keeps in touc.. with 
what is going on in the world cannot 
skip the advertisements. Run through 
those in this issue, and you may be 
surprised to see how many of them 
hit your needs. The guarantee printed 
on this page assures you a square deal 
when you do business with these ad- 
vertisers. 





Alfalfa in Ohio—At the Ohio exper- 
iment station it was found that the 
average yields from soils rich, fairly 
rich and poor in humus were respec- 
tively 4.25, 3.75 amd 3.38 tons per acre. 
At the station an alfalfa, plat receiving 
eight tons of manure per acre gave a 
vield of 10,275 pounds, or 1347 pounds 
per acre more than unfertilized plats. 
The use of lime on acid soils is rec- 
ommended, and it is pointed out that 
fields on hillsides and uplands usually 
become acid before those on bottoms. 
Inoculation with soil was found much 


better than {noculation with liquid 
cultures. It is stated that alfalfa may 
be seeded at any time after’ spring 


frosts are over until the middle of 
August, provided the seed bed is in 
proper condition. 





Skim Milk Is All Right as a sum- 
mer poultry feed. In winter a hen, 
in order to get sufficient nutriment, 
would have to drink a large quantity 
of it. Skim milk made into curds is 
an excellent feed. In a great many 
districts skim milk is out of the ques- 
tion. TI do not kgow anything about 
the condition of condensed milk and 
milk albumen. The experience of 
most people who have used it has not 
been favorable.—[Prof W. R. Gra- 
ham, Ontario Agricultural College. 








Wisdom in Farming 





Importance of Crop Rotation 





{From Page 65.] 


ern states, it finds its most congenial 
home in the semiarid west, where 
some of the above-mentioned condi- 
tions do not prevail. It is @ most 
wonderful soil renovator, as our ex. 
perience with the plant has demon<« 
strated. 


> 


Hardiness of the Peach 


PROF U. P. HEDRICK, 





NEW YORI 


I have made two efforts to find 
some explanation of the varying be« 
havior of peach trees during freezeg 
and frosts. In 1905, about 100 of the 
best orchards in Michigan were stud< 
ied through correspondence and pers 
sonal inspection In 1907, about the 
same number of orchards were stud- 
ied ine-New York The results of these 
investigations are as follows: 

1. Peaches are probably hardiest 
on a sandy or light soil, but warmth 
and dryness have a greater influence 
in enabling trees to withstand cold 
than does the kind of soil Peaches 
thrive on many different kinds of soil 
in New York. 

2. Either exfreme of moisture (ex- 
cessive wetness or excessive dryness) 
gives favorable conditions for winter- 
killing. A wet soil freezes deeply. Too 
much moisture is taken from the trees 
on dry soils. 

6. Fertilizers and soil fertility may 
be made an effective means of offset- 
ting winter freezes. Poorly nourished 
trees, as those which have been al- 
lowed to overbear, suffer most from 
cold. Trees should he allowed to make 
a vigorous vegetable growth in early 
summer. 

4. Experience proves that the cover 
crop is the most effective protection 
against winterkilling, because of ex- 
cluding cold and through its causing 
trees to thoroughly mature their wood, 
There are no conflicting opinions on 
this point. 

5. It remains to be proved that 
seedling trees are hardier than budded 
trees. Most of the men interviewed in 
these investigations hold that such is 
the case, but give no reasons, orain= 
sufficient ones, for the supposed great? 
er hardiness of the seedlings. 

6. Low-headed trees are hardier 
than high-headed trees, because they 
are usually more vigorous, the wind 
does not dry out their wood so much, 
and their trunks are better protected 
from the sun. 

7. Windbreaks are of doubtful uttl- 
ity, and may do more harm than good. 
So situated as to form still air they 
are detrimental. When they deflect 
or cause currents of air they may be 
of value. The investigation was, for 
most part, unfavorable to windbreaks. 

8. From 20 to 30 degrees below 
zero will kill peach trees, even when 
all conditions are favorable for the 
trees. Unfavorable conditions are: 
Lack of maturity, lack of protection 
of roots, poor drainage, overbearing, 
lack of vitality from any cause, an 
the susceptibility of the variety to 
cold. 

9. The degree of cold that will kill 
peach buds depends upon the condl- 
tion of the buds, and ranges from 
zero to 25 degrees below. The chief 
factors influencing tenderness of buds 
are: Maturity of buds, variety and the 
time at which the buds of a variety 
finish their resting period and become 
ready to grow. Some of the factors 
influencing temperatures are: Lati- 
tude and altitude, lay of the land, 
proximity to water, stresses of change 
able weather and currents of 

10. Individual trees of a variety ara 
often hardier than other trees of the 
° rar va se of the differs 
same variety, becaus¢ 

[To Page 72.] 
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Bryan or Taft? 

on unfit for cultivation, 
get 40 acres; 
lands brought $1.25 an acre. 
congress passed 


It is too early to forecast 
of the election 


te lands owned by 


a classification 


almost worthless school lands and ex- 
changing them 
ment timber land elsewhere. 

It is charged that the Hyde-Benson 
secured persons to 
state lands by paying 


is always democratic 


electoral votes indicated: 


Y, Texas V y 4 
4 Texas 1S, irginia. 12 y the Hyde-Benson people 


paid the purchase price 


lands were then 





Hampshire 4, 
Massachusetts 





border states which 


doubtful states, 





doubtful 98, grand 


gained from the doubtful states, 


Bryan would lack 7 


The same influences that pre- 





usually go together. 
The candidate that gets these 5 


be tak¢n for granted that Taft will not 
tarry as many states as Roosevelt did 


but to the unpre}- , John Worth Kern, 


He was graduated from the 
university of Michigan, and has spent 





been reporter 
ase has greatly strengthened the 


United States 





Ficticious names 


i. Schneider and He nry control the es- 


the latter two were 
ha the de fe ndants oper ting through 


such as the conspirators desired 
Stvrata by false entries and forged j 
i » at Washington 
the allegations and 
office were fixed 
so that there might be no hitch in the 


Were Senate rre ‘a 
Clerks Who had been 
the general Jand office 
ants convicted were found guilty upon 
> counts of the indictments 
he alle ged vic irinsegy, 4 ic lands selected 
more than $10 an 
government is therefore in a way to 
millions of dollars. 
y involved lands in 
all of the public 
than 20 being affected. 
pending since 1902. 
Every step has been fought 
limit by the wealthy defendants. Even 


Certain sections of — 


a — profit to ee state and Le its 
The purchaser had to 


Any citizen of Oregon 








THE NEWS IN REVIEW 


if they are never. punished, this 
scheme of swindling the government 
lias been stopped and stopped in time 
to save vast tracts of lands on which 
patents would have been issued to the 
conspirators. The one case has ‘cost 
the government at least $150,000, 
which is a record for the District of 
Columbia courts. The case was tried 
in the District of Columbia because 
the general land office is located there 





Starting the Campaign 


The leaders of the republican and 
democratic parties are vying with 
each other in attempts at virtue in 
the matter of campaign contribu- 
tions. Bryan and the democratic na- 
tional committee have decided that 
the committee will receive no contri- 


butions from corporations, that no 
contributions over $10,000 each will 
be accepted, and that all contribu- 


tions of over $100 shall be made pub- 
lic, the name of the giver and th 
amount ‘being published. 

The republican national committe: 
has decided that contributions to th: 


republican campaign fund shall also 
be made public and no money shall 
be taken from corporations. The pub- 
lishe@ statement will include the 
names of the contributors,  th« 
amounts they give, and the detailed 


list of purposes for which the money 
is spent. 

The first democratic appeal for 
money is made to the farmers. Bryan 
and Kern have sent out a letter to 
farmers urging them to help save the 
country and .hemselves, and inciden- 
tally, of course, the democratic ticket, 
by sending on their cash. 

It seems to be the policy of the 
democratic leaders to largely concen- 
trate their efforts toward carrying 
western and middlewestern — states. 
For instance, a big fight will be made 


in Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin, lowa 
and in all the states farther west 
The republicans are beginning their 


campaign in the far west. Chairman 
Hitchcock has a scheme of gettimg the 
parts war horses in the safe states 
to work in the doubtful ones, and a 


thorough and vigorous campaign will 
be waged to meet every advance mad: 


by the democrats. 

Just now the republicans are re- 
ceiving special and unexpect@d en- 
couragement from several southern 


states. In Georgia, for instance, there 
is a strong sentiment against Bryan 
and his policies. Some of the repub- 
licans tt.ere are so optimistic as to 
think that Taft will carry Georgie. 
An effort will be made this year to 
break up the solid south. Many be- 


however, that such expectations 


optimism. 
aa 


Freight Rates 

There continues to be 
tation among railroad men of the 
proposal to advance freight rates. A 
majority of the head officials of the 
big systems are in favor of increasing 


lieve, 
are extreme 








vigorous agi- 


rates very soon. Some hold off and 
do not yet agree to the advance. At a 
conference of eastern railroad presi- 


dents a disagreement developed which 
prevented definite action. James J 
Hill of the Great Northern voices the 
sentiment which has been expressed 
by many other railroad men that ei- 
ther freight rates must be increase d 
or wages must be cut if dividends ars 
to be kept up and big improvements 
and extensions comtemplated are to 
be carried through. The cause of di- 
vision among the railroad officials is 
that some of them believe that wages 
should be cut before rates are ad 


vanced; others, including Hfll and 
Harriman, for instance, believe that 
wages ought not to be reduced, and 


that rates should go up. 
out that American railroads pay much 
higher wages than do the railroads in 
European countries, and that freight 
rates are very much lower in this 
country. ; 

The cost of railroad maintenance 
has been increasing enormously of 
late years. There has been a policy 
to increase greatly the size, power and 


cost of locomotives and freight cars. 
Moreover, the heavy passenger and 
freight trains are run at a much 


higher rate of speed than formerly 
This has made it necessary to substi- 
tute for the lighter and cheaper cost 
rails much hevier and more expen 
sive ones, Even these do not: last as 


coffee 


of Postum and 
it, but she made it same as ordinary 
coffee and I was disgusted with 


cause 1 
the same 
tressed at 
fully 
right, 
boiling 
cream 
vigorated and seemed to 


I have no 
sleeplessness and irritability are 
my brain clear and my hand steady. I 
have 
new 


due 
coffee 
dropped it 


cocoa 


as an 
of nourishment, 
ed phosphates and 

is no imaginary tale. 
stantiated by my 
who both changed to Postum and are 
hearty women of 


They 
human interest, 
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DROPPED COFFEE 


Doctor Gains 20 Pounds on Postum 


A physician of Wash., 


69 


D. ., says 


of his coffee experience: 


“For years 1 suffered with periodi- 


cal headaches which grew more fre- 
quent until they became almost con- 
stant. So severe were they that 
sometimes I was almost frantic. [ 
was sallow, constipated, irritable, 
sleepless; my memory was poor, I 
trembled and my thoughts were often 


confused. 


“My wife, in believed 


these ills 


her wisdom, 
was responsible for 


and urged me to drop it. I tried 
many times to do so, but was its 
slave. 


“Finally Wife bought a package 


persuaded me -to try 


the 
be- 
hae? 


taste, (Il make 


fear 


this emphatic 
many othefs -have 
experience.) She was dis- 
her failure and we care- 
read the directions, made it 
boiled it fuil 15 minutes after 
commenced, and with good 
and sugar, I liked ii—it in- 
nourish me, 
a year ago. Now 
headaches, am noi sallow, 
gone. 


‘That was about 


gained 20 lbs and feel I 
mar, 

“I do not hesitate 
credit, Of 
was the majn 
before, 
other 


am a 


Postum 
dropping 
thing, but I had 
using chocolate, 
things to no pur- 


to give 
course 


and 


pose, 


“Postum not only seemed to 
invigorant, but as an 
giving me the 
albumens. This 
It can be sub 
and her sister, 


act 
article 
need- 


wife 


about 70. 
“IT write this for the informauon 


and encouragement of others, and 
with a feeling of gratitude to the in- 
ventor of Postum.” 

Name given by Postum Co, Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. “There’s a 
Reason.” 

Ever read the above kiter? A 
new one ap»vears from time to time, 


are genuine, true, and full of 
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long as the old rails did. 3ecause of 
the decrease in revenues of the last 
few months, the railroad people are 
now in a state of considerable anxiety. 
Dividends are high, and they want to 
keep them up. 

On seme of the railroads there will 
be a few increases in rates on August 
1. The general rate increase proposed 
is one of 10%. The latest proposition 
seriously considered appears to be that 


the advance shall take place De- 
cember 1. Unless business increases 
greatly before mid-faitumn it seems 


probable that rates will advance some- 
what by the first of the winter. 

The big organizations of shippers 
are vigorously opposing any advance 
in rates by the railroads 

It is interesting to learn that the In- 
terstate commerce commission is di- 
vided in opinion regarding the pro- 
posed freight rate advance. Chair- 
man Knapp, for instance, favors an 
advance, while Commissioner Clement 
is opposed to such action. The matter 
is not officially before the commission 


The Qucbes, Celebration 





A great celebration is in progress 
at Quebec in observance of the J0Oth 
anniversary of the founding of Que- 
bec by Champlain. During the cele- 
bration the Prince of Wales will be 
‘present, coming upon one of the new- 
est and most powerful of the British 
warships, the armored cruiser In- 
domitable. Lord Roberts is also there. 
Vice-Pres Fairbanks, representing the 
United States government, is in at- 
tendance; he went on the battleship 
New Hampshire. 





Need of Reform the Fourth 





The celebration of the Fourth of 
July has come to be a serious matter. 
This year 71 persons were killed and 
over 2600 injured. In the cases of 
many of the injured death no doubt 
resulted from lockjaw and otherwise. 
Figures showing the full death record 
are not yet available. Fire losses of 
$526,000 caused by celebrating the 
Fourth were reported this year. The 
record of costly results of the last 
celebration made up the morning of 
July 6 is compared with previous 
years in the following table: 





Year Dead Injured 
1908 41 i 
1907 5S 

1906 51 

1905 59 

1904 5S 3,000 
1903 Hy} 3,600 
1902 31 2 TOO 
1901 35 1,800 
1600 59 2,700 


The journal of the American medi- 
eal association publishes in August.of 
each year figures including deaths 
from lockjaw, which is a_ frequent 
fatal result of injuries received from 


explosives. The following table shows 
the record for the last five years: 

Year Dead Injured 
1907 164 4,200 
1906 158 5,300 
1905 182 5,000 
1904 183 4,000 
1908 182 4,000 


At Cleveland, O, where ten’ were 
killed and 62 injured, and the fire 
Joss was $50,000 during the celebra- 
tion of the last Fourth of July, the 
city government has voted to. stop 
such celebration. An ordinance has 
been passed decreeing that henceforth 
mo private celebration of the Fourth 
by the use of firearms or fireworks 
@hall occur. Right is reserved for 
the city to give an official display, if 
it so desires. 

Patriotic observances are good, if 
enthusiasm runs into proper channels, 


but bad if results are bad. Many 
towns and cities are trying to keep 
Blive the memory of July 4 as our 


country’s birthday by safe and sensi- 
ble celebrations. A determined cam- 
paign is needed all over the country 
to stop the lawless craze for noise 
that claims so many victims every 
year. 

The Italian anarchist, Guiseppe Alia, 
who murdered Rev Leo Heinricks at 
the altar of St Elizabeth’s church at 
Denver, has been hanged at Canyon 
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Must Not Barter Railroad Tickets 

The validity of issuing railroad 
transportation in exchange for adver- 
tising is being put to the test in the 
federal courts Suit was brought at 
Chicago to prevent the Chicago, In- 
dianapolis and Louisville railway com- 
pany from issuing tickets or mileage 
to the value of $500 in exchange for 
advertising in Munsey’s magazine. 


Judge Kohlsaat of the United States 
circuit court issued an injunction. He 
held that the contract was void, be- 


cause in violation of the Hepburn law. 
He said: “If it be lawful to make the 
exchange of railroad transportation 
for advertising, then it would be law- 
ful to do the same in every transac- 
tion and the railroad business might 
lawfully become one of barter and 
sale limited only by the demand.” An 
appeal was taken by the railroad com- 
pany. 





Off Easy for Killing Jews 
The Russian courts are very lenient 
in their treatment of rioters who kill 
Jews. Sentences have recently been 
imposed upon some of those who 
took part in the Jewish massacre in 
105 at Bialyspok when 73 Jews and 
11 Christians were killed and 82 Jews 
and 23 Christians were wounded, One 
of the rioters was sentenced to three 
years in prison, 13 others were con- 
demned to from 6 wonths to 1 year’s 
imprisonment, and 15 were acquitted 


The attitude of the czar’ toward 
Jewish massacres is indicated in lists 
of pardons recently promu.gated. Fif- 


ty-four men convicted of participating 
in the massacre of Jews in wWarious 
places, including Odessa, Kherson, 
and Kisheneff, have been pardoned. 
This action has added to the bitter 
feeling of the liberal party in Russia, 
which is helpless in the duma, has al- 
most no voice in the press, and has 
been driven to desperation by the in- 
human methods of the government 
police service. It can be only a 
question of time when renewed out- 
breaks of bloodshed and_ revolution 
will occur. 





Steve Adams Aquitted 


* . 
Another well-known member of the 
western federation of miners charged 





with murder has been aacquitted, 
Steve Adams, who has been on trial 
for the murder of Arthur Collins, 
manager of the Smuggler Union 
mine at Telluride, Col, is in his turn 
as fortunate as was Haywood and 
Pettibone. The trial was at Grand 
Junction, Col. 

Hitchcock Republican Chairman 
The republican campaign will be 


conducted under the leadership of 
Frank H. Hitchcock. He has been 
chosen chairman of the national com- 
mittee. He was manager of the Taft 
campaign for the nomination, before 
that having been assistant postmaster- 
general. George R. Sheldon, a New 
York banker, succeeds Cornelius Bliss 
of New York as treasurer of the na- 
tional committee. It is announced 
that headquarters will be in New York, 
and full publicity will be given with 
reference to money received and 
paid out 





Fate of Bender Family 





It is claimed at Chicago that the 
secret of the fate of the notorious 
Bender family has been revealed. 
Some 35 years ago the Bender family 
lived in Kansas and after the family 
disappeared, evidence was discovered 
around their home, which proved that 
a considerable number of people had 
been murdered in the Bender house 
and their bodies buried nearby. The 
family consisted of father and mother, 
a son and a daughter. The daughter, 
Kate Bender, pretended to be a clair- 
voyant. She was regarded as the: chief 
criminal. It is supposed that the vic- 
tim in each case was induced to. set 
upon a bench in front of a cloth par- 
tition and that John, the son; struck 
the victim on the head with an ax 
from behind the and then 


partition, 


the sister finished the job with a 
knife. 
The famiiy completely disappeared 


and the public has never known what 
became of them. Now, George E. 
Downer of Chicago, supposing himself 
to be on his deathbed, tells the story 
of being one of the neighbors of the 
Benders who organized and pursued 
the Bender family when they at- 
iempted to leave the locality where 
they lived. Downer claims that a fight 
ensued, during whicn all of the Pen- 
ders were shot and killed, that th: 
bodies were buried and all their goods 
were burned. He says Kate Bender 
confessed before her death 


a 


Germany Leans Toward Free Trade 








Sentiment in Germany seems now 
to be turning in favor of reducing 
the tariff. It has been feared in 
this country that a higher tariff on 
food products from America and oth- 
er countries was in prospect in Ger- 
many. Threats to that effect have 
been menacing our trade. Of course, 
Germans must eat, and if the tariff 
is high they would have to pay high 
prices for food products from abroad. 
The Germans do not raise meat and 
grain enough to feed themselves and 
so have to depend upon '_— foreign 
markets to a large extent. If food 
products can be bought cheap living 
would become cheap, and this econ- 
omy would find its way into the cost 


of manufacturing; then the German 
manufacturer would be better able 
to undersell the British, French and 


manufacturer in the mar- 
Germans are be- 


American 
kets of the world 


ing impressed with this argument as 
exemplified in England with its free 
trade, and low cost of living. The 
Germans call*attention to the fact 
that England has a big surplus in its 
national treasury every year, while 
the protectionist countries, such as 


Germany, tussia and France, can 
barely balance their accounts. 


Business Steadily Improves 





Business conditions throughout the 
country are in a remarkably favorable 
condition in spite of the regular mid- 
summer dullness and the presidential 
campaign. Trade is expanding, pay 
rolls are increasing, and more _ busi- 
ness is being done in the commercial 
and industrial centers than during the 
preceding months of the year. The 
big business interests freely predict 
the election of Taft and predict con- 
tinued and increasing prosperity 
throughout the country. 

The trust companies of New York 
state have increased their resources 
over $200,000,000 in less than three 
months. 


a 





The Temperance Wave World Wide 


The temperance tidal-wave which 
of late has attracted so much atten- 
tion in the south, in Oklahoma and in 
Illinois, seems to be but uw part of a 
world-wide movement. Public opin- 
ion against the saloon is making itself 
felt in England, France, Sweden, 
Finland, Russia, Switzerland and 
Australasia. It is estimated that for 
the whole of the United States during 


1908S 30 saloons a day will be closed, 
or 200 a week. On April 21 the peo- 
ple of Illinois voted to close 1500 


saloons; 500 more were closed on the 
same day in Michigan, Colorado, and 
Nebrask. For the entire country the 
saloons closed during the year, allow- 
ing an average of 30 feet front for 
each, would mean 59 miles of saloons. 
Over 36,000,000 people in the United 
States have prohibited the saloon, 12,- 
000,000 by state laws and 24,000,000 
by local law. 

A big fight is on in England to re- 
duce 
a new license law. Because of the 
increasing use of the dangerous drink 
known as absinthe, steps have been 
taken in both. France and Switzerland 
toward prohibiting its manufacture 
and sale in those countries. In Rus- 
sia the imperial treasury draws a 
large part of its revenue from the 
monopoly of alcohol; $368,000,000 an- 
nually is derived from _ its _ sale. 
Curiously enough of this sum, $1,250,- 
000 is paid out to various temperance 
societies to be used in the fight 


the number of saloons through, 


against alcohol. Intémperance is so 
widespread in Russia that the reform 
wave has not improved conditions 
greatly, but progress is being made 
steadily. Prohibition sentiment hag 
been steadily gaining ground in Can- 
ada. That country shows the small- 
est per capita consumption of alcohol 
in the English-speaking world; New 
Zealand comes next. 





Inquiry Over Senator 


The national department of justice 
has been looking up the conditions un- 
der which Robert L. Owen, United 
States senator from Oklahoma, ac- 
quired 44 tribal allotments of land in 
the Cherokee nation. Political oppo- 
nents of Senator Owen have been 
seeking to take advantage politically 
of the pending investigation, but no 
action has yet been taken in the courts 
against the senator. Senator Owen is 
of Indian descent. Tribal lands in the 
Indian territory portion of Oklahoma 
have been sold for less than their fair 
value, and it is claimed that the In- 
dian owners have been imposed upon 
in being induced to sell too cheaply. 
The government is now trying to re- 
cover allotted lands that have passed 
from the Indians under suspicious cir- 
cumstances. 


Bloodshed in the Philippines 





There has been a lack of harmony 
in the island of Mindanao of the Phil- 
ippine group. A detachment of con- 
stabulary has stormed the town of 
Cota, which was occupied by outlaws; 
14 of the latter were killed. Several 
atrocious murders have been commit- 
ted by outlaws in the vicinity of Cota 
during the last few months. 


> 


Exercise for Army Officers 





It will be remembered that quite a 


stir was occasioned in the army by 
the president’s order that army off- 
cers should have an annual 30-mile 


a-day riding test for three days, last 
December. A new order soon to be 
issued will permit certain officers to 
be excused from the riding test, pro- 
vided they will take a walking test 
of 50 miles in three days instead. 
Officers who decide to walk, how- 
ever, will have to keep moving, as 
they will be required to make the 
full 50 miles in 20 hours of actual go- 
ing, including rests on the way. 

This test is provided especially for 
officers of the coast artillery. Its pur- 
pose is to render it necessary for 
officers, especially those aproaching 
the close of middle life, to adapt such 
measures and habits as are most like- 
ly to keep them in such _ physical 
condition that they will always be fit 
for active field service, and in condi- 
tion to perform as high a class and as 
large a quantity of office work as pos- 
sible. The tests are to be held in 
the United States the three months 
beginning about August, and in the 
insular possessions beginning in De- 
cember. 


The Mexican Border Trouble 





There is much speculation regard- 
ing the significance of the insurrection 
outbreaks in northern Mexico. Ac- 
cording to the Mexican authorities 
the insurgents are merely bandits 
who used alleged political grievances 
as an excuse for pillage. These guer- 
rilla bands have looted some small 
towns and have been routed in sev- 
eral encounters. There is nothing to 
indicate popular sympathy with the 


insurgents. It is claimed they = 
encouraged and supplied with funds 
by some rich stockmen and mine- 


owners in Texas, who are in disfavor 
with the Mexican government and 
seek revenge. 

Americans have invested 
$100,000,000 in Mexican mines, Tair 
roads and plantations. Those who 
have done this have faith In the 
ability of Pres Diaz to maintain | ® 
stable government. It is generally / 
lieved that so long as Diaz lives no 
attempt at revolution will be success 
ful. He is now in his 79th year, — 
his iron hand cannot rule -—_ 
longer. When he passes away mn 
question is whether the Latin-Amé 


more than 
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tendency to revolution will 
threaten the government, so that the 
Ynited States may be called upon to 
jntervene 
The present is something of an in- 
ternational affair. The Mexican gov- 
emment has secured tke services of 
Pnited States marshals and troops of 


Pnited States calvary to patrol the 
fexas border on the lookout for fu- 
gitives and fillibusters 

It is claimed that th: recent upris- 


ings in northern Mexico were incited 
by two men disguised as Baptist mis- 
gonaries. They were recently captured 
and taken to Mexico City where a 
gonfession was forced from them, ac- 
erding to the authorities The pris- 
gners, it is said, confessed that the 
headquarters of the revolutionary or- 
ganization are at St Louis and that 
they did their work under orders from 
the headquarters 


Boston and Maine Stock Sold 


An interesting development in con- 
nection with the relations between the 
Boston and Maine and New York, 
New Haven and Hartford railroads 
has been the sale of Boston and Maine 
sock to the amount of 110,000 shares 


owned by corporations controlled by 
the New Haven road. The stock has 
been sold to John L. Billard of Meri- 
den, Ct. Mr Billard is largely inter- 
ated in New Haven banks and is an 
atensive dealer in coal and lumber. 


He is on friendly terms with the New 
Haven railroad, and it is understood 
bis influence will be in favor of har= 
mony in the administration of the tw 


rilroads 

This sale follows the anti-merger 
oder of the Massachusetts supreme 
curt. There are rumors that either 
the Delaware and Hudson or the New 


of Mr Bil- 


back 


York Central road is 
lard 


an 2 - 
Prohibitionists Nominate 
The prohibitionist party, in nattonal 
@nvention at Columbus, O, has nomi- 
nated for president Eugene W. Chatlin 
@ Chicago, for ce-president Aaron 
& Watkins of Ada, O. Chafin is a law- 
yr; Watkins is a professor Both 
are candidates for governor in their 
states. 

The platform nt 


favors an amendm 


tothe federal constitution; prohibiting 
the manufacture and sale of alcoholic 
liquors for, beverage purposes; the 
dection of United States senators by di- 
met vote of the, people; income and 


inheritance taxes; postal savings banks 
md guaranty of deposits in banks; 
the regulation of all corporations do- 


Ig an interstate commerce busjness; 


@eation of a permanent tariff com- 
mission, universal marriage and di- 
Yrce law; employer liability law; 
curt review of postoflice department 
tcisions; prohibition of child labor; 
Mffrage to be based only upon intel- 
lgence and ability to read and write 
te English language; forest reserves 
Mi improvement of highways and 


Waterways. 
——-__-s 


More Cremation 





Cremation is steadily gaining in fa- 
Win this country. There are over 30 
@matories in operation in the United 
tes; in England there are 13 and in 
®itinental Europe over 50. Thirty 
Marsago there were but two cases in 
te United States where cremation had 
been adopted in place of earth burial; 


then there have been 38,000 cre- 
Ritions. There are two crematories 
Massachusetts. both near Boston, 


@ being at Forest Hill, the other at 
Auburn cemetery in Cambridge. 
re are two at San Francisco, two 


& Chicago, and others at Pasadena, 
Angeles, Oakland, Denver, Wash- 
nm, DC, Indiananolis, Ft Wayne, 
A, Davenport, Ia. Detroit, St Paul, 
R Louis, Kansas City, Baltimore, Lin- 
 N J, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, 
lancaster and Washington, Pa, Cin- 
ti, Cleveland, Milwaukee, Seattle 
ad Portland, Ore. There are to be 
Ones in New York, Chicago, Min- 
“polis and Springfield, Mass. 
Te sanitary advantages over earth 
ral have influenced many people to 
r cremation. One of the argu- 
tj against it, aside from sentimen- 
oo religious objections, has been 
expense. Now a single cremation 
only $30. 


a.” announced that John D. Rocke- 
is writing his autobiography. 


Briefly Told 


The president has again appointed 
Milton D. Purdy United States dis- 
trict judge for Minnesota to succeed 


Judge Lockren, retired. This is one 
of the appointments that the United 
States senate failed to act upon be- 
fore adjourning. The appointment 
of Mr Purdy was opposed by Senator 


Nelson. Mr Purdy has _ been the 
official trust buster of the adminis- 
tration, his official title being assist- 
ant to the attorney-general In his 


official work he has naturally hurt 
the feelings of some of those who do 
not like to have trusts prosecuted. 


convention of the in- 


The national 
dependence party will be held at 
Chicago beginning the 27th There 


candidates for the 
for president, including 


are several active 
nominations 


Thomas L. Hisgen of Massachusetts, 
Howard 8S. Taylor of Illinois, N. W. 
Howard of Alabama, and Charles A. 
Walsh of Iowa. It is understood that 


William R. Hearst, the founder of 
the party, will not seek a place upon 
the ticket. 





The president of the American fed- 
eration of labor, Samuel Gompers, 
has announced that he will support 
Bryan in the present national cam- 
paign. He will not take the stump, 
however. 

Henry -L. Palmer, who has been 
president o e Northwestern Mutual 
life insuran ampany of Milwaukee 
for 54 years, @ has been connected 
With tHe’témpanhy for 50 years, has 
retired fro ‘the presidency. The 
first vice Sident, George C. Mark- 
ham, is “his successor. The office of 
chairman of the executive committee 
has been created for Mr Palmer to 
keep him in touch with the company. 
Mr Palmer is nearly 89 years old. 










Investigation as to the religious 
preference of the candidates of the 
two leading parties for president and 


vice-president shows the following: 


Mr Taft is a Unitarian, Mr Sherman 
is a member of the Dutch Reform 
church, Mr Bryan is a Presbyterian 
and Mr Kern is a Methodist, but 
usually attends a Presbyterian church, 
of which his wife is'a member. 

The Great Northern railroad has 


placed orders for four 100- 
locomotives to be used in 
handling its trains through the Cas- 
cade tunnel, This tunnel is’ bored 
through the Cascade mountains east 
of Seattle. It is three miles long and 
on a 2% grade. The electric service 
is intended to obviate the nuisance 
and anger from high temperature, 
smoke and locomotive gases. 


recently 
ton electric 


The long continued drouth which 
has affected Maine and central New 
Hampshire has led to forest fires that 
are serious in both states. Similar 
fires were also reported in Canada and 


New York. The New Hampshire fires 
have been near Lake Winnepesaukee 


and between Concerd and Manchester. 
Precautionary warnings have been 
sent out by State Forester Rane of 
New Hampshire. 


The president has given to the San 
Jacinto national forests in southern 
California the name of Cleveland. 
This act is in recognition of the great 
service that Pres Cleveland rendered 
to the country in the matter of forest 
reservation. An area of nearly 26,- 
000,000 acres was turned into forest 
reserves under Pres Cleveland. 





A big welcome was accorded John 
W. Kern, the democratic nominee for 
vice-president, upon his return to his 
home at Indianapolis. Vice-Pres Fair- 


banks presided at a non-partisan 
gathering in honor of the candidate. 
Four vears ago Mr Kern performed 


a similar service for Mr Fairbanks. 

The big battleship fleet under com- 
mand of Rear-Admiral Sperry is now 
well on its way across the Pacific. 
This week the fleet is at the Hawaiian 
islands. 


One of the interesting features of 
the democratic convention at Denver 
tvas the method of coolinig the bie 





WHAT THE WORLD IS DOINGY 


convention hall. 
snow were brought 
rounding mountains and the barrels 
were placed in frequent intervals 
through the hall. 

Mr Bryan is quoted as approving 
the suggestion that in case of his elec- 
tion he might permit Mr Kern, as vice- 
president, and his family to share the 
White House with the Bryan family. 
Mr Kern is not a rich man, and it is 
pretty expensive to keep up an estab- 


Many barrels of 
in from the sur- 


lishment befitting the di r yice- | is light, stron 
s Ceaky of vice | and durable, Svery 


president. 


The United States government is 
trying to collect something from what 
remains of the Jamestown exposition 


The exposition company paid back 
only about 10% of the $1,000,000 loan 
from the government. Suit has been 


brought asking that the government 
be protected as a creditor having prior 
claim over other creditors. 


Docks four miles long are being 
constructed for the terminals of the 


Chicago, Milwaukee and St Paul rail- 
road at Tacoma, Wash. This will 
give Tacoma the largest and most ex- 
tensive dock system on the Pacific 
coast. 


a ee” 
Further Details of Apple Outlook 


[From Page 66.] 
badly while early apples show a full 


crop. Comparatively few peaches 
grown here. Pears generally good.— 
[B. H. H. 


St Joseph County—Apple crop about 
one-half. Orchards in fair condition. 
No large commercial orchards here.— 
[Three Rivers, 


tt - } 
Benzie County—Since the June drop 


it looks like only 4 crop of winter ap- 


ples. Peaches are a valuable com- 
mercial crop in this ceunty, but not 
more than half yields in sight. 


| Benzonia, 


Ailegan County—We have about 40% 





of a full crop of apples in this vicin- | 


ity. We will have about 200 carloads, 
two-thirds of them being Baldwins, 
Greenings, Spys and Golden Russets.— 
[Fennville. 

WISCONSIN 
County—Apples 


Jefferson dropping 


rapidly whether sprayed or not. Over 
00% have dropped. No peaches in 
this county. Plums also dropping. 


| Jefferson. 

Winnebago County—June crop was 
marked, Winter apple prospect 25% 
of a full crop. Early varieties 40 to 
W%. Quality promises first class. 
Orchards blighted some, 
healthy. 
and Dutchess appear 
sprayed.—| Eureka, 


fine 


otherwise | 
Choice varieties as Wealthy 
where | 


| 
Waupacea f‘ounty—Most all the apple 


orchards show blight. Wealthy caught 
it hardest of all. Dutchess a good 
cop. Very few apples here.—|Wey- 
auwega. 

ARKANSAS 

Greene County—Late cold spring 
damaged apples, and they are begin- 
ning to speck. We have some blight 
in apple and pear trees. Peach and 
plum crops reasonably good. All or- 
chard fruits damaged by cold weather 
in the spring. Few winter apples 
growrm here.—T[ Paragould. 

3enton County—Our apple prospects 
have grown poorer right along, and 
there will be only 10 to 15% of a full 
yield. If we have 5% of No 1 stock 
we will be doing well. At least half 
of our crop will go to the vinegar fac- 
tory or be fed to hogs.—T[ Bentonville 

Washington County—Winter apples 
only 5% of the crop; quality very poor, 
Continuous spring rains’ interfered 
with spraying. The freeze of April 2! 
is the chief cause of the light crop.— 
[Fayetteville. 

MISSOURT 

Cooper County—About 830% of an 
apple crop. Foliage good. Apples 
scabby. Jonathans and Gano show up 
best.—/ Blackwater. 

3arry County—Winter apples almost 
an entire failure. “Summer apples 
about 15%. Peaches 25% of a crop. 
Fruit on the trees show good quality. 
| Washburn, 

Macon County—No apples this sea- 
son in this part of the state for ship- 
ment. Crop nearly a failure. Most 
tree fruits were killed by late freezes 
in Anril.—f! Macon 
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HITCHCOCK 


71 


‘POTATO DIGGER 


AND 


Shovel Plow Combined 


THIS 
IMPLEMENT 


















simple and is as near 
perfect as can be attained 
and come within the reach 
of every farmer. 


The Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Tool Co. 
Box 120, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 





gest built, simplest to 
easiest operated on the market. The 
distinctive features are an adjustable 
take-up hoop that automatically holds its 
Position; continuous open-door front en- 
abling user to take silage from pit with- 
out labor of elevating it; air-tight, easily 
operated and non-sticking door and per- 
manentladder, Material is best selected 
@inch tank pine. Every International 
is guaranteed. Catalog free. Write per- 


Sonally to CHARLES N. CROSBY 


General Manager % 100. 




















Box 12 
Linesville, Pa. 
oneal UP 


and FERTILIZER 


GRAIN bit. 


The YORK FOROE FEED DRILL combines 

lightness with strength. Most complete drill made. No 

complex qraring to get out of order. Boxes are close to 
ily " 

















h 
one too Ibs. 
Agents W anted. 
Write for catalogue, 
THE HENCH & DROMGOLD CO., 
Mfrs., York, Pa. n 










ADE ALSO WITH DISC 








Would you learn WHY Harder Silos 
have stood the test of time, while 
others have come and gone? fend for 
our new Silo Book. It gives facts and fig- 
ures about silos, It tells why Harder Silos are 
used exclusively by “Uncle Sam" and the majority 
of the Eastern Sta’ 


COBLESKILL, New Yorg. 








without a cent deposit, 
and allow 10 YS FREE TRIAL. 

IT ONLY COSTS one cent to icarn our 
unheard of prices and marvelous offers 
on highest grade 1908 model bicycles. 
FACTORY PRICES Sic;cce 

abicycleor 
a pairs of tires from anyone at any 
until you write for our large Art Cateleg 
and learn our wonder /ul proposition on frst 
sample bicycle going to your town. 


RIDER AGENTS sSti22" ce 
mon 


makia big 
ey 
factory. 


WE SHIP* APPROVAL 




















parts, repal ; 
Do Not Wait; write today for our special offer 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. H 76 CHICAGO 





In writing any of our ad. 
Always Mention vertisers. You will get a 


this Journal very quick reply U you do. 








| KEROSENE ENGINES 


Great Saving of Cost in Operating 
Gasolene Engines—?sp\ed tor every kind 


5,7, 9, 10 13 
15, 18, 20 Horse Power. Manufactured solely by THE TEMPLE PUMP CO., 15th and Meagher Streets, CHICAGO, ILLINOLS | 
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Hardiness of the Peach 


[From Page 6S. ] 
treatment, environment 
inherent 


and 
variation 


ence in 
because of the 
found in all trees. 

11. Compact growing sorts, 
Chili, Crosby, Gold Drop, Barnard, 
Kalamazoo and Wager, are hardier 
to cold than the less compact growing 
kinds. 

12. The wood Of some varieties, as 
those of the Crawford type, is softer 
und sappier than that-of other sorts, 
and is injured most in winter freezes. 

13. Young trees suffer more in win- 
ter freezes than old trees, because of 
tne greater succulency of their tissues. 
‘There are many exceptions. Old trees, 
with low vitality from poor nutrition, 
ravages of insects and fungi, and from 
everbearing often suffer most Young 
trees are more likely to recover, if re- 
covery is possible. 

14. It is still an open question as to 
whether trees from northern nurseries 
#re hardier in New York or Michigan 
tuan those from southern nurseries. 

15. Crosby, Hill’s Chili, Stevens’ 
ltareripe, Gold Drop and Elberta are 
t:e five hardiest peaches in New York. 
}.ill’s Chili, Crosby, Gold Drop, Kala- 
}1.azoo and Barnard are the five hardi- 
«st in Michigan. 

16. For the tenderest sorts the lists 
run nearly the same for the twe 
titates as follows: Early Crawford, 
late Crawford, Chair’s Choice, St 
John, but the fifth variety in New 
York is Niagara, and Smock in 
Michigan. 


as Hill's 


THE GRAIN TRADE 








LATEST WHOLESALE 
STANDARD GRADES, 


PRICES OF GRAIN 
WITH COMPARISONS 











Cash or Wheat __ Corr | __Oats be 
Spot 1908 | 1907 | 1908 | 1907 | 1908 |1907 
Biss SEE) Biababonalty Biases aici |— 

Chica, 95 92 | .% DA 57's | .44 
jvew York.| 1.02 98 | 83} .63 69% | 60 
Loston . . a —| 86 65 oO | BI 
joledo. .| .96 96 | .76 5A 58 | .47 
t¢ Louis .| 93 | .92]| .73 | 52 | 56 | .43 
in’p’lis | 1.01 97 | .73 | 5O | 66 42 
Laverpool .} 1.10} 1.02 | .84 -70 > - 





At Chicago, extreme nervousness 
prevailed in the wheat market, and it 
jiws been difficult to follow the course 
«¢ prices so rapidly have they changed 
irom day to day. All eyes were on the 
northwest watching the progress of 
spring sown grain. For a time it ap- 
peared that serious damage to wheat 
was inevitable, owing to the continued 
leat and drouth, but this evidentiy 
pave way to some more encouraging 
advices of rainfall at many points in 
N D, and as a result buying support 
was withdrawn, and prices ‘ruled 
lower. However, there appeared event- 
ually some good buying of cash 
wheat both for domestic milling pur- 
poses and for export, and this in 
turn brought good price recovery. 

All in all it has been a continued 
period of maintenance of values. Spec- 
ulative truding showed moderately 
large volume in both nearby and dis- 
owns deliveries. Wheat for July sold 
setter than %ec p bu, with Sept crowd- 


ing a 92c market, and Dec above and 
below #8c. Some of this support 
came through advices of damage of 


wheat in shock in parts of the west, 
where heavy rains have fallen since 
the grain was cut. Foreign advices 
were without practically new feature; 
harvest progressing rapidly in Russia 
and southern and eastern Europe. 
The best thing about the corn situ- 
ation of the past week was the re- 
ports of better weather, and a satis- 
factory distribution of sunshine and 
rain. This meant good crop growth 
and served to induce some selling on 
the . speculative market. This was 
particularly true of new crop deliver- 
jes, whdjle July corn remained at a 
high level, selling somewhat about 
pad below 76c p bu. There was fair 
trading in-Dec at 61@62%c, with May 
a sHght discount. The cash trade in 





old corn was fair and inclined almost 
wholly to domestic account. No 2 
corn in store at 7ic@76c p bu, yellow 
corn by sample 76@77c. 

Offerings of oats were only moder- 
ate The demand was fair and the 
market without development. Prices 
remained high, July much of the time 
better than 50c p bu, with choice 
white by sample 54@58c. New crop 
oats, Sept delivery, sold above and be- 
low 43c¢ 

tye was dull, but sympathized with 
high prices in wheat No Z rye fob 
was quotable at 74@7hc p bu 

jarley offerings were smail, but the 
demand rather indifferent at former 
prices. Feed barley W0@a65ce p_ bu, 
malting grades 66@7Tic. 

Flaxseed was inactive and scarcely 
quotable, No 1 northwertern nominal- 
ly $1.283@1.24 p bu. 


Prime timothy was salable at about 
4c p lb. Clover 16@17c. 
At New York, conflicting reports 


development of the 
spring wheat crop have unsettled the 
trade here. Suyers are inclined to 
show the utmost caution in contract 
ing supplies for dererred shipment. 
Reteipts of old crop corn and wheat 
at this market are running moderate 


regarding the 


and prices fairly well maintained. No 
2 red winter wheat $1.02 p bu, No 1 
northern spring wheat 1.23, corn 


chops 27 .p ton, corn -meal 1.50@1.65 
p 100 Ibs, mixed oats 59%ec p bu in 
elevators. White clipped oats sell as 
high as 72c, malt 82@S87c. Rye mar- 


ket neglected. No 2 mixed corn 835'%e. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


At Chicago, killers are complaining 
somewhat at the limited consumptive 
demand for beef, saying that hot 
weather in the eust has turned the at- 
tention of the public to lighter foods. 
Nevertheless, good, fat steers continue 
somewhat searce, and the better 
grades command $7.50@8 p 100 Ibs 
Offerings of western range cattle are 
enlarging, and this has had the effect 
of pulling down prices Buyers are 
straining every effort to depress the 
market for grass cattle 

The hog market is getting back its 
own. Recent sharp advances brought 
quotations above $7 p 100 Ibs, this be- 
ing the best point realized in nearly 
1S months, and quotations for July the 
highest for the 7th month in six years. 
The sentiment with regard to hogs is 
now changing, and some traders are 
talking an $8 market before long. Of 
course, this is merely individual opin- 
ion and has no bearing upon actual 
market developments, whith will de- 
pend upon receipts, consumptive de- 
mand and other potent’ factors. 

The packers have been taking hold 
of sheep offerings with some degree of 
freedom.’ Supplies inclined to lessen 
slightly, yet the market is getting all 
the sheep and lambs needed. Grassers 


from Cal, Ida, Wash, Ariz and other 
far western points are conspicuous 
among arrivals. Good to choice weth 


ers move 
44.50, 
lambs 4 


at $4.25@04.60 p 100 Ibs, ewes 
spring lambs 5@7, feeding 
HO@5, feeding sheep 3.50@3.75. 
THE HORSE MARKET 

At Chicago, receipts have fallen off 
somewhat, and. this has helped. the 
situation from the sellers’ standpoint 
Bulk of chunks offered brought $150 
@185 ea. Choice drafts 200@250, west- 
ern branded horses 20@100, as to 
quality. 


GENERAL MARKETS 





Unless otherwise stated — in all im- 
stances are wholesale. refer to prices at 
which the produce will ell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission charges. 
When sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secured. 


Apples 
At New York, new apples are com- 
ing more freely and there is a wide 


range in quality. Dealers are urging 
that shippers use none but standard 
bbIs. New apples are selling at $1.50 
@2.75 p bbl, according to quality. 
Some old Spys, Baldwins and Russets 
move at. 1.50@2.50. 
Beans 

At New York, prices continue about 
the same as last noted in these col- 
umns, Last week importations of 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


— 








beans from Europe to this part ap- 
proximated 25,000 bags. Pea beans 
are selling well considering the rela- 
tively high prices prevailing. Choice 
lots sell up to $2.75 p bu, marrows 
2.35@2.40, white kidneys do, red kid- 
neys 1.90@1.95, mediums 2.10@2.15, 
black turtle 1.70@1.80, yellow eyes 
2.90@2.95. 

At Boston, market generally steady, 
with the exception of red kidneys, 
which sell easy. Domestic pea beans 
$2.60@2.70 p bu, yellow eyes 2.90@ 
2.95, red kidneys 1.00. 

Cabbage 

At New York, protracted dry weath- 
er in territory adjacent to this point 
has affected the cabbage supply mate- 
rially. Receipts are lessening and 
market in better shape. [Flat Dutch 





Farmers’ Exchange “Advertising 





Five Cents a Word 
Read by 500,000 People Weekly 








Ring DEPARTMENT is one of the most val- 

ble in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only 
FIVE CENTS a word you can advertise anything 
you wish to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, 
and advertisement must have address on, as we 
cannot forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee. in- 
sertion in issue of the followi week. 
ments of “FARMS FOR SALE” 
will be accepted at the above 
inserted in our REAL ESTATE ET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE lay of on 
une will be allowed under this thug .mesing, | 

small adv as noticeable as a, large 2n0. « 


“THD RATE for the “Farmew ” ad 
vertising is only FIVE cents a word in. 
ADDEDTSS , 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
439 Lafayette Street, New York City 











or 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 





CELERY PLANTS—Strong, stocky poate, raised 
in rows by heavy fertilization and hoed like op- 
ions. All rows have been thinned by hand to 
give the plants an average of 4 square inches of 
each over the whole field; $1.60 per 1000, %¢ 





per 500. Goiden Self denote: (imported seed), 

White Plume, Winter Queen, Golden Heart, Giant 
*asca KF. W. ROC HELLE, Chester, N J, 

—$$——. 

GINSENG SEED AND ROOTS. Ginseng—Cultj- 





vated Ginseng and Golden Seal seed and roots now 
veady for planting. My book, Culture and Profits 
of Ginseng and Golden Seal, with price of seed 
and roots free. Seud for it. D. BRANDT, Box 
331, Bremen, O. 

CABBAGE, CELERY, tomato, beet plants: alj 
varieties; grown from our selected seeds; 100 $1; 
ten dozen, prepaid, 50 cents. GLICKE’S SEED 
FARMS, Lancaster, Pa. 








NEW CROP 
growing, ready 
Send for sample 
Milford, Del. 


POT-GKOWN STRAWBERRY 
catalog tells how to grow large, 
ZAMOREAUX NURSERY CO, 


crimson clover seed of my own 
June 10, Booking orders now, 
and prices. JOHN J. ROSA, 





PLANTS. Our 
delicious berries, 
Schoharie, N Y 











FOR SAL = Crimson clover seed, $3.50 to $4.% 
bushel. Cowpeas $2.50 to $3 bushel. JOSEPH E, 
HOLLAND, Milford, Del 





ar clover seed $3 bushe}— 
sAYTON & L AYTON, George 


NEW CROP 
‘“*seeds—not weeds, 
town Del. 





HIDES AND FURS 





HIDES—We pay highest prices for hides ang 
skins, —, oe be shipments over 100 pounds 
Write prices. PENNSYLVANIA 


for 
HIDE & LEA HER CO, Scranton, Pa. 





DOGS, RABBITS sand OTHER STOCK 

szLTE PUPS—The inte Nige nt kind, from recordeg 
Chester White pig Shropshire yearli 
specialty. SIDNE 


and lambs. Fine stock a 
_SPR AGU E, a 


SHEP as tp ba yt and pedigreed 
tecriers, J. sSON, Edwards, N 


Falconer, N 





English bull 
Y 





CHOICE FERRETS, $2 piece. CHARLES Fos. 


TER, Wellington, 








EGGS AND POULTRY 


FOR SALE—Eggs for hatching, 
and Buff Rocks, White Indian Games, 
Reds, White Leghorns as White Wyandottes: %6 
per 100. Angora cats, Jersey cows and _ heifers 
St Lambert strain. ELKINS’ PARK POU! LTRY 
FARM, Ejkins Park, Pa. 


~ BABY CHICKENS—White Leghorns exclusively. 
FRANK EDSON, Leroy, New York. 


White Barred 
SCRI 








LIVE STOCK 





STAR FARM HOLSTEINS—AIl records are 
broken. Star farm sold 4% more registered Hol- 
steins last year than any other individual or con 
cern in the United States. Midsummer offering 


of registered, fresh Holstein cows, service bulls, 
heifers, calves. Write for free copy of Star Farm 
News today. BRONSON, Dept @ 


HORACE L. 
Cortland, N Y. 


SPECIAL SALE—100 grade Holstein cows, 100 
60 Ibs milk per cow daily, 60 Ibs; 100 fresh, near by 
and fall springers, 100. Full guarantee, tuberculin 
tested Write today if you need more milk. 
HORACE L. BRONSON, Dept G, Cortland, N Y 


REGISTERED Poland-Chinas, Berkshires, Ches- 
ter Whites, large strains, all ages; mated, not akin; 
bred sows, service boars; Beagles; Collie pups 
Guernsey calves. Write for circular. P. F. HAM 
ILTON, Cochranville, Pa. 


BLACK ESSEX PIGS from aes herd. Well 
bred, strong, healthy stock; six to eight weeks old; 
$10 each, $15 per pair. CHARLES L AFF ERTY, 











OUR HELP BUREAU 


5 Cents Per Word 





SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 
WANTED Position by a sober and industrions 
married conple; wife to do housework; man to do 
farm work: good milker and teamster. Address EK. 
CHAPMAN, Mechanicsville, NY. 


MALE 





HELP WANTED 


MEN WANTED Good visie», under 3%, over 16 
pounds, for brakeman and fireman on all railroads, 
Experience winecessary; pay $75 to $100 month'y: 
promoted to conductor or engineer; $150 to $2 
montlily RAILWAY ASSOCIATION, Room Ht, 
No 27 Monroe Street, Brooklyn, N Y 





FARM HELP and any kind of help supplied 
free of charge by the labor information office for 
Italians (59 Lafayette St Telephone 1138 Frank- 
lin). New York City. FREE LABOR OFFICE 
Send for circular and application blanks 








AGENTS WANTED 


AGENTS. Sell patented radiumite elf-honing 
strop. Just being put ont as an agency proposition, 
Strop covered by 16 patents A $2 razor free with 
every strop sold. Strop retails for $1. Millions being 
sold and agents coining money Throw away © 
worn-out propositions for something new and salable, 

’. J. King meade 33 sales one Saturday afternoos 
Outfit free. THOMAS MFG CO, 
Dayton, 0. 


in two hours. 
#2 Home Bldg, 


aD 





Little Valley, N Y 
JERSEYS—Combination and Golden Lad: for 
sale, 52 cows, 5 heifers, 17 bulls. S. E. NIVIN, 


Landenberg, Pa. 





POLAND-CHINA service boars. bred sows; choice 
April pigs; prices reasonablee M. D. SNYDER, 
Laceyville, Pa. 


LARGE par OrED ENGLISH ce RSRIREE. 
from best breeding. A. A. BRADLEY, Frewsburg, 








POLAND-CHINA PIGS. 
prices. OWEN CARMAN, 


bu OC JERSE YS “splendidly bred, 
$%. HUGH BRINTON, West Chester, 


mth IMPROVED _ Chesters. FORECASTLE 
ARM. Burnt Hills, N Y. ee -” 


LARGH BERKSHIRES. 
PENDING, Dundee, N Y. 


Good ones at bargain 
Trumansburg, N Y¥. 








healthy pigs, 
>a. 








H. ©. & H. B. HAR- 





CHOICEST Grester_ White breeders, CHARLES 


N. GREENE, Troy 





MISCELLANEOUS 





FLOATS-Cut the cost of phos acid over half. 
Dairymen and general farmers will both make and 
save money using floats as we direct. Splendid 
resnits reported. Western farmers using liberally 
with profit. Delivered only i. ~ lots. Free pmh- 
lication ‘‘Floats and how t! Write 
nearest office. PENN ERRTT Zit & CHEMICAL 
CO, Station A, Dept E, Buffalo, N Y. 1505 Chapel 
St. New Haven, Ct. 








AGENTS make $103.50 per month selling wonder 
ful self-sharpening patented scissors and cutlery. 
Vv. C. Giebner sold 22 pairs in 3 hours, made $13; 
you can do it. We show you how. _Free 
THOMAS MFG CO, 47 Home Bldg, Dayton, 0. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Each 
Week 











AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
489 Lafayette Street, New York Clty 


OTHER RUSINESS compel sacrifice best pay 
ing farm. Sussex Co, on public road. one 


from station. Best soi! and water, plenty a 





&room attic house; 2-story barn, carnage ane toes, 
sheds, granary, henhouses. Best com = aan 
melons; 2 peach orchards, apples, pean’ an 
grapes; 12 acres new strawberries. 5 bine WARM, 


$4000; ‘$1500 can remain. SUNNYSIDE 


Route 4, Seaford, Del. 
———— 
wrt: Secret 
FOR SALE-—Sixty-acre fertile farm, four hundred 
apple trees, other smal! fruit; two 
voultry houses. smoke house, nine-room ‘ 
honse. Well stocked with new tools ant R. 
All crops in. eighteen acres new seeding; fos ot. 
cation, ‘one-half mile to creamery, canning er 
genet or P O; fine view, high ground; Walcoth, 
rice $600; easy terms, ©. FREELAND, 
Wayne ©o, N Y. ‘ 





FARMERS’ STACK COVERS. implement covers. 
hay caps and all canyas goods, plain or waterproof: 
oo ge y ENRY DERBY, 49 Warren St, 

ork, } 





oe SAL®—Quart berry baskets. 


ht. 
WOLCOTT’S SONS, Eatontown, og , 


se, 
, PARM—14 acres, 37 acres timber, 10 room | how: 
2 barns. 12 good cows; black lease, Se leve 








j uations, J, FRANK TURNER, 


1% quiles t tation. Price $35 Terms 
bash HALL’S FARM AGENCY, Owego. N Y- 
inland site 


MARYLAND FARMS. salt water and i Md. 
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Pigeon Pride 
Mid a vain and esthetic young pouter: 
“Of my beauty I’ve ne’er been a 
aoubter, 
In ms crop T take pride, 
I. 13 deep, roune and wide; 
Watch me make it grow stouter and 
stouter.” 

[M. G. K 
quoted at $506 p WW, nearby small 
heads 3€04, red cabbage 141.2 p 
bbl. 

Canned Vegetables 
At New York, sellers hold firm 
views with regard to tomatoes. It is 


dificult to buy full standard at T5ce p 
doz f 0 b factory Empi.e state corn 
Is quotable at t0G@/S5c p doz cans of 


2ibs ca. Sauash $1 p doz 3-lb cans, 
pumpkins 7T5@S0c. 

Dresse(l Meats 
At New York, demand is still run- 
ting light. but supplies are not heavy. 


Better grades of veals are selling firm 


at 10%@1l1e p lb. 
Dried Fruits 
At New York, a steady trade in 
evap appies. Prime lots spot delivery 
move at 7@7%o p Ib, evap raspberries 
2@25e¢. The market for fall delivery 
evan apples "07 crop is hardening. 
Speculators now paying as high as 6% 
@6%c on Nov shipment, 
Eggs 

General egg receipts at the country’s 
leading markets are falling off mate- 
rially Combined arrivals at N Y, 
Chicago, Boston and Philadelphia the 
first halt of July showed a shrinkage 
of 15% from a year ago. 

At New York, quantities of storage 


eggs are being usea to eke out the 
somewhat smail supply of fresh re- 
celpts. Alb good eggs sell well, but 
there has been some weakness in in- 


ferior stock. Selected white eggs from 
Nearby sections bring 25@26e p doz. 
perage eggs move at 18@2lc, dirties 
9@ lc, 


Fresh Frulte 


Avcording to railroad figures, the 
Del-Md peach crop this year will ap- 
proximate 1,775,000 bskts and require 
3500 cars to move. Shipments will be 
considerably lareer than a year ago. 


At New York, plenty of peaches 
are stil! comfng from southern sec- 
Uons. Tarly offerings of Del and Md 


stock aro also in evidence: prices 
ange 75¢c@$1.50 p carrier. Southern 
pears: bring 4@5 p bbl, nearby pears 
*@3.50 plums 40@60c p carrier, sour 
cherries 5i0@60c p 8-lh bskt. currants 
— D at, blackberries 8@10c, rasp- 
Nee 5@8c p pt, huckieberries 10 
vic p qt, xooseberries do, Md can- 
loups 1@1.25 p cra,. watermelons 
10@ 200 h cre 


Hay and Straw 
At New York, there ts a decidtary 


ter feeling on strictly choice hay. 
a 


“Por the Land’s Sake use Bowker’s 
enlilizers; they enrich the earth and 
© who till it." 





However, receipts of this grade are 
running light. Inferior hay contin- 
ues in good supply, and market slug- 
gish. Prime timothy goes at $17@ 
17.50 p ton, clover mixed 14@15, straw 
clover 1212.50, long rye straw 13, 
oat and whéat straw 9@10. 


At Boston, a falling off in receipts 
hekped trade a little as far as nice, 
bright hay is concerned. Market on 
the low grades, however, continued 
dul and unsatisfactory. The finest 
timothy on hand brings $18 p ton, clo- 
ver mixed 13.50@14, straight clover 
12@14, swale 10, prime rye straw 16. 


Hemp 
At New York, market has developed 


more steadiness. Sisal quotable at 
5% @5Y%ec p lb. 
Hioney 
At New York, trade somewhat 
quiet. Southern extracted honey sells 


at 60@75c p gal, beeswax 30@32c p 
Ib. 
Lumber 

At New York, white pine 
boards bring $0055 p 1000 
hemlock 20@22. Long-leaf 
pine box boards 14415, spruce 
2.50@3. 


dressing 
ft, Pa 
yellow 

laths 


Mill Feeds 
At New York, the limited output of 
flour is fiving strength to the feed 


market. Western mills have adwanced 
prices materially. Quotations here 
rule strong; city brans sells at $24@ 
4h po ton, middlings 26@30.50, this 
including red dog. 
Onions 

Onion crop in good condition. No 
insect or fungous pests.—[(W. S. B., 
Kosciusko Co, Ind. 


My county has about 20) acres in 

onions. Crop three weeks late, but 
healthy. Some complaint of worms 
and maggots.—[W. B., Hardin 
Co, O. . 
A normal onion acreage. CYop for- 
ward and free from weeds. We need 
rain. Some pieces show thrip.—[G. 
M. H., Sunderland Co, Mass. 

At New York, conditions a _ triflle 
more favorable for sellers. Plenty of 
onions are now coming from various 
sections. Ky stock sells at $141.10 p 
bag, Long Island reds 2.25@2.™ p bbl, 
yellows 2@2:25, N J whites 1.25, Or- 
ange Co reds 1.50@1.75 p bag, shal- 
lots 1 p 100. 

At Boston, native onions are now 
becoming a factor in the trade, sell- 
ine at 80c@$1 p bu-bx. N J yellows 
bring 2.50@2.60 p bbl, N J whites 1 
p bskt. 

Potatoes 

At New York, receipts of southern 
potatoes are now falling off and mar- 
ket is depending mainly upon local 
sections for supplies. N J and LI are 
cutting a big figure in furnishing of- 
ferings. zast week prices eased off 
owing to generous supplies. The feel- 
ing seems to prevail among trade, 
however, that the continued dry 
weather will have its effect on the 
future trend of the potato market. 
I tubers bring $2.50@2.75 p bbl, N 
2.25@2.50, southern yams sell 
a4W. 


ao 


» 


at o 


Poultry 


At New York, there is comparative- 
ly little change in the situation as re- 


gards spring chickens. Fowls, how- 
ever, are selling better. Very little 
doing in turkeys; receipts and de- 


mand both running light. Arrivals of 
i. | and Pa dressed ducks are lessen- 
ing. Live spring chickens 18@19c p 
lb, fowls 13@14c, roosters S@8%c, 
turkeys 11@12c, ducks 12@12%, geese 
8@9%c. gninea fowls }0@MWHc p pr, pig- 
eons 20@2%e. Dressed broiling chick- 
ens 25020c np Th, ducklings 14@15ce, 
squabs $2.500%.25 p doz. 
Vegetables 

At New York, corn coming more 
freely. realizing $1@1.50 p 100, lettuce 
TiceQ $1.50 p bskt or bbl, beets and car- 
rots $1 p 100 bets. N J cukes Tice@$l 
p bx. celery 40@G60c p doz, eggplants 
TicaFl vp bx. Lima beans $203.50 p 
bskt. mint $1 p 100 bchs, okra 15@20c 
p 100. Peppers HO@T5c p bx, peas 
$1.50@2 p bskt. string beans $141.25 
p bag, spinach $141.50 p bbl, squash 
Tic@$1, turnips $141.50 p 100 bchs, 
tomatoes $125@2 p bx, cress $1.25@ 
1.50 p 100 behs. 


Wool 


Word comes from England that not 
Since the year '00 have London wool 
houses been so filled as at present. 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


The present auction sales in that city 

will show unusually heavy. supplies. 
A fair demand is noted for wool at 
Atlantic coast markets. Reports from 
London say that a strong inquiry pre- 
vailed at the last week’s sales. Ameri- 
can buyers took hold of cross-breds 
freely. Atlantic coast quotations for 
domestic combing wool 4@% blood, 
244 26c p Ib. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 





PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 
New York Boston Chicago 
, = 2314 24 22 
. 27 27 25 
"06... 21 22 20 
June butter receipts at Chicago 
broke all previous records, the total 


supply amounting to 345,101 pkgs. This 
was 58% heavier than arrivals during 
June '07. Considering the heavy of- 
ferings, prices averaged high, with: one 


exception proving the best realized in | 


a decade or more, aud that single ex- 
ception was last year, when the butter 
make throughout the country was ex- 
ceedingly light. The following table 
shows Chicago butter receipts for the 
month of June in various years, and 
the average price realized for cmy: 





CHICAGO JUNE BUTTER RECEIPTS 
Year R’cpts Price Year Repts Price 
ws 226 SE weesees 293,291 $0.216 
"iT 235 TE. wetenton 192,138 187 
"O 1% " coccccee 220,255 -187 
"eh .199 at gonad 171,751 =. 177 
“01 ) 176 TE conkeese 202,708 167 
FS ccvcceee 222.070 .213 "OT cwveeeee803,504 = .158 

At New York, no change noted in 
prices. Esporlers are buying some 
butter and this is giving support to 
the market. Receipts generous. Best 
cmy sells up to 23%ec p Ib. Small 


butter are coming 
99 


quantities of dairy 
from Pa and N Y, selling at 20@ 

At Boston, full receipts have tend- 
@1 to give the market an easier tone, 
although there is no general slump 
N Y and O ecmy butter sells around 
23Y%,@24e p Ib. 

At Chicago, considering the liberal 
receipts, prices are holding up nicely, 
although not as high as they were at 
this time last year. Storage stocks 
are rapidly enlarging. Market is get- 
ing all the butter that is needed. Ex- 


tra cmy 22c p Ib, dairy 18@20c. 
The Cheese Markets 
At New York, quality of offerings 


is irregular. Domestic demand just 
fair with full cream cheese selling at 
12%c p Ib. Exporters are picking 
up quantities of low grade cheese. 

At Boston, conditions record no ma- 
terial change. Market fairly well 
supplied, but demand is good. Best 
cream cheese sells up to 12c p Ib. 

At Chicago, steadiness the rule. Re- 
eceipts fairly large and stockholders 








are putting good quantities of cheese | 


into coolers for use during the win- 
ter months. Longhorns bring 12@ lc 
p lb, daisies 11% @12%c. 


Onion Crop Development 





Onion crop prospects In Michigan 
are somewhat Irregular. Some corre- 
spondents in Allegan county say yield 
will not exceed three-fourths of nor- 
mal. In certain other districts of the 
state the prospect seems a little bet- 
ter than last year. Insects have been 
working in parts of Indiana, but losses 
so far not serious. A little blight re- 
ported in Kosciusko county. Most of 
our Indiana advices are of an encour- 
aging nature, and indicate fair but 
good yields, provided there are no un- 
favorable developments. 

The crop is coming on nicely in 
Ohio, although certain sections show 
need of rain. Henry Price says the 
Scioto valley onion fields bid fair to 
give a three-fourths crop. 

Around Florida in Orange county, 
N Y, onions fairly fr.~ from insects, 
but weedy here and there. Weather 
too ary. Crop outlook only fair, prom- 
ising a two-thirds yield. Dry weather 
will likely cut down tonnage on Long 
Island. An editorial representative of 
American Agriculturist traversed some 
big commercial onion districts of 
western Massachusetts and found 
fields looking clean, with onions well 
advanced. Next week this journal will 
publish complete data on crop de- 
velopment. 
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DE LAVAL 
CREAM SEPARATORS 






The New 
World’s Improved 
Standard Machines 


FIRST —CHEAPEST -—-BEST 
Send for new 1908 Catalogue 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
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Practical, durable * and ; economical 
machinery, Write for illustrated cata- 
logue showing cuts and descriptions of 

our full fine, 
A. W. GRAY'S 
SONS, 


















ENSILAGE 
CUTTERS 


“The Complete Machine.”’ Don't buy an 
ensilage cutter until you have read our catalog. 


WARSAW-WILKINSONCO., Sichlend Ave., Warsaw, 8. ¥. 
ENSILAGE /' 


BLIZZARD ‘cirree 

with wind elevator, either mounted 

or unmounted. Cuts bay, straw, tesd, 
: height. Strong, 






























Dur “Cyclone” three stroke self feed hay press 
is tho latest, most powerful and most efficient 
press on the market. Each circle of the team 
presses in three cha he 

puts the 


matically 
of the tee 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 
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New York Edition of American Agriculturist 


JIE Empire state is true to its name, and deserves this special edi- 
tion which we plan and print for New York alone. 
cordially invited to co-operate with American Agriculiurist in 
keeping at the forefront farm developments and farm interests. 
utilize the information contained in these pages. 

comes relating to farm practice, or a knotty legal point, or the handling 
of sick animals, write us in your 
will do what it can to fully answer your question without expense to 

Write direct to our editorial rooms, 43) Lafayette ‘street, New 

York City, and remember that American Agriculturist is in every way 

Make the most of its generous pages. 


Readers are 


Fully 
If a special question 


own words, and the “old reliable” 














NEW YORK 


, Mr Cook Appointed Dean 





how Tt is a matter of great interest to 
definitely 


that H. E. 
Denmark has been 
appointed dean of 
the new school of 
agriculture at 
Canton. This ap- 
pointment has 
been “in the air” 
for some weeks, 
but not until now 
has it been pos- 
sible to absolutely 
announce the fact. 
Mr Cook is so well 
known throughout 
all of New York 
in his institute 
work, es pecially 
on dairy subjects, 
that*the appointment will be very gen- 


Cook of 


learn 





HW. E. COOK 


erally approved. Mr Cook is still a 
comparatively young man, beginning 


life in ISOS in the town where he now 
lives and having practically aiways 
made that his home. For a short time, 
as a lad, he lived in Watertown, but 
since IS71 has been an active leader 
in social, industrial and fraternal life 
of the community which regards the 
town of Denmark as its center. for 


over 20 years he was the active man- 


ager of a creamery and cheese fac- 
tory owned by himself and his brother 
and built up a reputation for quality 
that was second to none in this sec- 
tion. 

It was during this period that Mr 
Cook saw the urgent need of a better 
milech cow and the need of better care 


‘of the herd. He began to improve his 


‘herd and toFatudy a number of im- 
proved metWods of feeding. As a re- 
sult of this, he now owns one of the 


best dairy herds in the country. Lady 
Lightfoot (now owned by Alson Cook), 
with a record of 23,000 pounds milk in 
one year, is perhaps the best example 
of what his system of dairying has 
accomplished. 

About 15 years ago he was appoint- 
ed one of the lecturers on a farm in- 
stitute force, and has been engaged 
in this responsible and helpful work 
ever since. On his own farm he has 
investigated and successfully worked 
out many of the problems that have 
come to him in his institute work. A 
few years ago he took up the prob- 
Jem. of- sanitary stables and proper 
ventilation of them, thoroughly mas- 
tering the details of the subject. Mr 
Cook has been a frequent contributor 
to American Agriculturist relative to 
his work in New York dairying. Nor 
does his popularity begin and end in 
New York state, as he has carried on 
institute work in 11 states, and in 
every instance the appointment came 


to him entirely unsolicited. His ex- 
ecutive ability was shown during his 
term as vresident of the state dairy- 


men’s association in getting the differ- 
ent agricultural, horticultural, breed- 
ers, kindred interests, also the grange 
to work for the appropriation for the 
mew building at Cornell. Mr Cook has 
heen a close student-of the work done 
at the experiment stations at Geneva 
end Ithaca, and will no doubt receive 
tne heartv support’ and co-operation 
“of the workers in these great institu- 
tions. His large acquaintance through- 
out the state will no doubt draw te 
the new school of agriculture at Can- 
ton many farm boys and girls who 
wish to take up the study of agricul- 
ture and kindred topics. 





Wyandale, Erie Co—Haying about 
half done; good quality, but rather 


lighter than usual-——not apparent till 
cut Up to June 1 the crop was the 
best in years, but hot, dry weather the 
first two weeks in June matured it too 
‘fast. Quite a number commenced cut- 
ting before the Fourth, two weeks 
earlier than last year Corn, usually 
a good stand, but only recently com- 
menced to grow; too dry here, but last 
night’s rain ought to give all growing 
crops a start. Less buckwheat sown 
than usual. Wheat is up and looks 
well. Potatoes looking well, but bugs 
are worse than last year. Peas, sweet 
corn and other canning crops looking 
well. Dairying is our chief industry, 
and Sorden’s condensery at Spring- 
ville and. local cheese factories con- 
sume most of the milk produced. Con- 
siderable damage by lightning, espe- 
cially to stock, this summer. 

The Agricultural Law relating to 
diseases of domestic animals should 
be well understood by New York 
farmers, as certain changes have been 


made in the past year Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture taymond A. 
Pearson is just now sending out from 
his office at Albany copies of the law 
as amended to date. Any farmer wish- 
ing one of these should write direct 
to Mr Pearson, who will gladly meet 
the request. This law deals with the 
handling of farm animals entering 


the state or sold on farms and touches 


upon sanitation of stables, destruction 
of diseased and exposed animals, the 
tuberculosis problem, certificates of 


health, of diseased animals, ete. 


sale 


Constable, Franklin Co— Haying 


harvest is about half complete The 
crop is less than last year, but better 
than expected early in the season, 
Potato bugs have been very bad. 
Strawberries a fairly good crop. Wild 


raspberries quite plentiful. Cows mak- 


ing good progress, but mild tests very 
low this season. There will not be as 
many apples as last year. Farm help 


searce; wages high. 


Union Center, Broome Co—A _ se- 
vere hailstorm some 10 miles long and 


2 miles wide destroyed corn, buck- 
wheat and oats on a, number of farms 
near here, The hail was ds large as 
hickory nuts and remained on the 
‘ground all day. The wind was very 
high and did much damage. 

Holland, Erie Co—Haying has be- 


gun and a good crop is expected. Corn 


doing fine. Berries quite plentiful 
Wheat looks good, but is not cut yet. 
Cows are selling high Butter 26e p 


lb, eggs 19c p doz. 


Funds for Jefferson Co Agri Assn— 
The state appropriation of $4000 has 
been received by the Jefferson agri- 


cultural society and the anxiety of the 


members is at rest. It was thought 
that the money might not be forth- 
coming since the passage of the 
Agnew-Hart bill. 


Herkimer, Herkimer Co—Farmers 


are engaged in gathering the hay 
crop in this vicinity; about the aver- 
age vield. Very dry; no rain for some 
time. Oats are heading out, straw 
short. Potatoes and. corn suffering 
from the want of rain. Pastures show 
the need of rain and the cows are 
shrinking in the flow of milk. Net 
value of milk at cheese factory is "c 
p 100 Ibs. - 


State Fair Butter Test promises to 


be a very interesting part of the fair. 
There are four classes: A, for cows 
8 years old or over having calved 4 
days prior to commencement of test: 
B, for cows 3 years old ar over, hav- 
ing calved at least 6 months before 


commencement of test; C, for heifers 
under 3 years, having calved 4 days 
prior to commencement test; D, for 
heifers under 3 years, having calved 
at least 6 months before beginning of 
test. The Holstein-Friesian assn of 
America pays $200 and the _ state 
fair commission $200 more, making 
each class worth $100, divided into 4 
prizes, $50, $30 and $20 This test 
is open to all breeds under direction 
of Prof Wing of Cornell university. 
The classification for the four dairy 
breeds, Holsteins, Jerseys, Ayrshires 
and Guernseys, has been raised to 
$650 each, which makes it very at- 
tractive to exhibitors. The Holstein- 
Friesian assn has added $3500 to the 
Holstein classes, making them worth 
SOO. With an entry fee of %2 ‘per 
stall for each animal it would seem 
that this fair should have the largest 
show of dairy animals ever held 


Corning, Steuben Co—It is hot 
Crops of all kinds are suf- 
rain. Haying is now the 
work in hand, and but for the severe 
drouth of the present time would be 
a very good crop, but it is ripening up 
prematurely. Pastures, too, are getting 
short, and cows are shrinking in their 
milk. 


very 
and dry. 
fering for 


Gasport, Niagara Co—Wheat most 


all cut, some in barn, good average 
crop. Hay is all cut and a good crop. 
jarley harvest commenced with fair 
crop. Oats not ripe yet. Corn is 
looking good. Early potatoes blighted 
badly and small Late ones looking 
good Wheat {We p bu, oats 60c p bu. 

Hannibal, Oswego Co—We are in 
the midst of the final rush of haying 
and the opening of wheat and rye 
harvest, with good curing weather 
nearly every day, but with a lack of 
skilled labor to do the work, and to 


add to the rush, we have the final cul- 
tivation af corn to make at this time. 
The pork market continues dull in this 
section and with the continued high 
price of feed stuffs but little margin, 
if any, is left to the swine herder this 
season. More attention is being given 
to the sheep industry than for many 
years past. 


long 
Early pota- 


Stillwater, Saratoga Co—The 
drouth is broken at last. 
toes and oats are seriously, if not ir- 
reparably, injured by the unusually 
long, dry spell. Corn though backward 
in growth promises to be a good crop. 
HHaying is the business of the day. The 
crop is said to be rather light in this 
immediate section, especially where 
newly seeded. Cows are milking well. 
Butter 26c and eggs 24c. Veal calves 7c. 


Cherries an abundant crop. Mr Van 
Ness picked and marketed an enor 
mous quantity at S and 9c p qt. Apple 


exceedingly 
Assn—The 


promising. 


sod 


orchards look 


American ‘Poultry 


annual convention of the American 
poultry assn will be held at Niagara 
Fakis Aug 10-12. This will be one of 


the big meetings of poultrymen of the 
year, and an excellent attendance is 
expected. Last year 106 members at- 


tended the convention, and this year 
150 are expected according to recent 
advices from Sec R. C. H. Hallock. 


Further details of the program of this 
meeting will appear in these columns 
next week, 


St Lawrence Co—Farmers 
haying, and we 
and a good crop. 
Corn is growing goad. The mikk flow 
stays up well, even with the pastures 
growing short, A nice, steady rain is 
falling that will start them up. H. E. 
has been made dean of our state 
school of agriculture. Cheese sold for 


11%c on the local board, butter 23\ec. 


Canton, 
nearly done 
nice weather 


are have 


had 


Cook 





Grain prices are high, and local deal- 
ers say that indications are that they 
will advance in price.—[H. M. K. 
ONTARIO 
Old Castle, Windsor Co—Hay har- 
vest is almost over and it has heen 
exceptionally good in quantity and 


quality. Weather was fine for making 


it. Wheat is in the shock and grain 
is excellent. Corn promising, but 
needs rain Potatoes also making a 


slow growth. Small fruits of all kinds 
abundant, but apples did not set well 
and have dropped badly. Vegétables 
are plentiful, except potatoes, which 
are scarce and high, retailing at 40 to 


45e p pk. 
to 22c p lb, hogs $6 p 100 lbs. 
difficult to sell at $9-p ton. Tomato 
crop doing better than for several 
years. Canning factories will be wel] 
supplied with peaches and grapes, 


Eggs 20c p doz, butter 297 


Hay 





Hop Prices and Crop Movement 





The contract market for ’08 hops on 


the Pacific coast is reported to have 
reached the long desired 1c leve] 
Buyers are manifesting more confi- 
dence in situation than they have 
done at any time this season. Cal ad- 
vices say that producers are turning 
down offers of 10c flat on three-year 
contracts. Word comes from Sonoma 
Co, Cal, that there is a materia] de- 
crease in the hop acreage this year, 
Some damage to the Cal crop by hot 
winds and there is no disposition to 


estimate a bumper yield for the state 
The U S dept of agri estimated the 


condition of the hop crop to July 1 
this year at S3.S The condition July 
1, 07, was placed at 89.6. The ques- 
tion arises whether the dept has not 
made this year’s condition too low, 
Certainly advices from American Agri- 
culturist correspondents early _ this 
month did not bear out the poor show- 
ing suggested by the govt figures. 
British hop producers have been 
turned down in their reque for a 


duty of 8%c p lb on all hops entering 


the U K. The parliamentary come 
mittee appointed to look into the 
matter has reported adverse] \meri- 
can Agriculturist has published from 
time to time during recent weeks full 
details as to the keen fight that Eng- 
lish growers have made for the im- 


position of a duty on foreign hops, so 
& recapitulation of the affair is un- 
necessary. Suffice to say, however, 
that this agitation by British growers 
is nothing new. For years past they 


have endeavored to have parliament 
favor them in this item, but without 
avail. 





Country Produce Markets 





NEW YORK—At Albany, 82 
p bu, oats 52c, rye 86c, bran $24@25 
p ton, middlings 26@27, baled timothy 
hay 11@14. Cmy tub butter 20@24 
p lb, prints 25c, dairy 18@22c, f 6 
cheese 12@13c. l'resh eggs 25c p doz, 
live fowls 134 14e p Ib, chickens 17@ 
18c, dressed fowls 14@15c, chickens 18 
@20c. New potatoes 3.50 p bbl, black- 


corn 





berries 8S@9c p qt, cantaloups 1.50 p 
cra, watermelons 20@30c ea, peaches 
1.25@1.75 p cra. Carrots 1.25 p 100 
bchs, beets 1.50, radishes 5c, cukes 


The p bx, spinach The p bbl, green corn 
1 p 100 ears, squash 75ce@1.25 p bbl. 


At Syracuse, corn 80c p bu, oats G0e, 


rye 90c, bran S$27@28 p ton, cotton- 
seed meal 31, middlings 2772, baled 
timothy hay 12@15. Cmy tub butter 
24@25¢e p lb, prints 25@2b6c, dairy 22 
(@24c, f c cheese 10@11e Iresh eggs 
23@27e p doz, live hens 13@15c p Ib, 


broilers 18@20c, dressed fowls 17@ 18e, 


chickens 24@26c, young turkeys 23@ 
24c. Old potatoes 90e p bu, new 1.10 
(1.20, green peas SO@ MWe, bean (0@ 
70c, spinach 40c. Apples 1 p bu, red 


raspberries 14€@15¢ p at, black 10@ 
12¢c, gooseberries 10@11c, currants 7 
(Se, cherries 8@10ce, orn 50e 
p doz, cukes 30 35ce. 

At Buffalo, cmy tub butter 22@24¢ 
p Ib, prints 24@25e, dairy 19a 2Ie, f 
c cheese 13@14c. Fresh eggs 22@24e 


sweet « 


p doz, live turkeys 12@14c p 1b, broil- 
er chicks 17@21c, ducks 12 New 
potatoes $83.25 p bbl, wax beans (0c 


@1 p bu, cabbage 5@6 p 100, carrots 
10@20c p doz behs, lettuce 10@12¢, 
pieplant 10@12c, tomatoes T5@Soec, 


Onions 2.75@3. Currants T@9ec p qt, 
huckleberries 6@8c, sour cherries 30¢ 
Pp bskt, blackberries 9@1llc p at 
peaches 50@00ec p cra. Timothy hay 
10@13 p ton. 

At Rochester, wheat 9c p bu, corn 
G5e, middlings $28 p ton, corn meal 
32. Beets 10@12c p doz, new exbbage 
40@60c, carrots 10@12c, corn 20@24e, 
cukes 35c, lettuce 8@10c. new pota- 


toes 1 p bu, peas 1@1.10, radishes 5@ 
8c p doz behs, tomatoes 90c@1 » bskt, 
wax beans 20@25ce. Currants 5@6e Pp 
at, raspberries 10@11c, cantalouns (He 
@1.50 p carrier. peaches 1.75@2, wa- 


termelons 20@2he ea. Cmy tvh hutter 
25@26e p Ib, prints 26c, dairv tS, 
f c cheese 13c. Fresh eggs 2'c 0 dom 
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Falling O% in Milk Prodactiou 
Conditions have been anything but 
favorable for @ normal flow of milk 
the past few weeks. Drouth has af- 
tected pastures in a great many im- 
portant dairy sections and this unre- 
jieved by Umprotracted or generous 
mins. Showers have freshened grass 
g bit here and there, yet in a large 
way milch Cows show a falling off in 
the supply of milk and it would 
gem this must eventually affect the 
mholesale markets in a pronounced 
way. Receipts of milk at New York 
city have been running somewhat 
smaller, and the pinching down in 
wupply seems to have started this 
year earlier than usual. 

The fortunate thing for farmers is 
that the opening weeks of summer 
were generally “svorable for the 
growth of grass and reasonably good 
hay crops have been secured; but 
even here some shortages are in evi- 
dence. Assuming that the weather 
will continue at least normally warm 
throughout the remainder of July, 
August and into September, the con- 
sumption of milk must prove enor- 
mous in New York, Philadelphia and 
gmaller cities. 

The pity is that producers are not 
more effectively organized in order to 
gecure living rates. There is little in- 
entive to farmers in the dairy sec- 
tions to endeavor to piece out the 
short milk supply through heavy 
feeding of western grain. Corn at 
Chicago has sold recently at 75 cents 
per bushel and oats at 55 to 58 cents, 
with relative freight increase here 
when this western grain product is 
distributed through various sections 
of the east. In the meanwhile, we 
have not heard of any concerted will- 
ingness on the part of consumers to 
meet the conditions; or on the part of 
wholesalers to show a little more 
favor to producers. 


The Eastern Live Stock Markets 


Monday, July 20, 1908. 

At New York, medium and common 
seers were in very light receipt after 
last Monday, and for those grades 
prices were firm to 10c higher, prime 
and choice heavy beeves full steady; 
good to choice bulls and dry cows ad- 
vanced 10@15c; common bologna bulls 
and their cows unchanged; closing 
frm for all sorts and grades of cattle. 
Calves in light supply early in the 
week, and both veals and buttermilks 
Ze higher; closing firm for veals; 
buttermilks 25ec higher with very few 
(fered. Milch cows have ruled quiet 
tnd steady. Ordinary to prime milk- 
ts, calf included, sold at $2552.00 ea. 
Today there were 32 cars of cattle 
tad 3514 calves on sale. Choice heavy 
es opened firm; others slow but 
steady; closed active and firm to 10c 





higher for all grades; bulls and 
Medium cows Waide higher; thin 
tows steady. The yards were cleared. 


Native steers $5@7.40 p 100 Ibs; bulls 
$34.10; no choice bulls offered; 
®mmon to choice cows 1.75@4.45. All 
rts and grades of calves were active 
td higher. Veals advanced 25@50c; 
Witermilks in light supply and 50c 
er. The offerings were sold out 
atly. Common to choice veals sold at 
5500 8.50: culls and “throw-outs” 4@ 
5; buttermilks do. 
heep were in light receipt last 
wek and with a moderate demand 
Miees ruled firm to a fraction high- 
; closing steady. Today with 87 
on sale not counting late arrivals, 
e and choice lambs were off 65@ 
Te from last week’s closing prices; 
mmon and medium grades T5@B0c 
lower; sheep in light receipt and 
Weady, Common to prime sheep $3 
0; eulls 2.50; common to choice 


lumbs 4.50@6.60 


L006 le 
Hogs ruled firm to 10c higher last 
; Closing 15c lower in sympathy 
Buffalo and western markets. 
Today there were about 2015 head on 
Meher? market was steady to 10e 
. Y state and Pa hogs so 
ip 0@725 p 100 Ibs; roughs 6.10@ 


| SS; stags 4@4.50: boars 2@3.50. 
| THE HORSE MARKET 
There is very little doing in the 


= Market at present. Fair to good 
f ge! second-hand horses $115@225 
‘chunks, 1100 to 1300 Ibs, 175@2%0. 

phia, cattle offerings are 
"ning largely te grass stock. Calf 














market shows some slight improve- 
ment. Cows irreguiar. The best beef 
steers sold at $6.75@7.40 p 100 ibs, 
medium to good 6@6.50, bulls 330@ 
4.75, fat cows 3.25@4.75, canners 1.75 
@2.75, veal calves 5@7.25, miich cows 
Saw ea. 

Sheep market shows little ch 2. 
Wethers, good to extra, $4@5 > 100 
ibs, medium wethers 3.75@4, common 
sheep 2@3, fat lambs 6.50@7.35, in- 
ferior lambs 5@5.50, western dressed 
hogs 9@9.75. 

At Buffalo, dull and lower cattle 


market prevailed here the early part 
of this week. In many instances sell- 
ers were forced to shade prices in or- 
der to effect sales. Receipts Monday 
were 160 loads. Finest steers sold at 
ST7QG7Z2 p 100 Ibs, but good grades 
could be bought at 5.50@6.25, fat 
heifers brought 576, bulls 3@4.75, 
cows 3.75405.15, according to quality. 
Veal calves 6@8, milch cows and 
springers 25@60 ea. 

Sheep market somewhat sluggish. 
Top lambs sold up to $7.25, choice 
wethers moved around 4.50@4.75, 
while a good grade of ewes brought 
3.75@4, or a shade better. Mixed 
sheep sold at 4@4.40. After. material 


advances last week the hog market 
developed an easier tone. Receipts 
Monday were 8) loads. Pigs sold 
around 65), while best grades of 


packing hogs sold at 7@7.05. 


At Pittsburg, cattle slow and 
somewhat lower this week. Mon- 
day’s receipts were 155 loads. Some 


grades of beeves sold off 25c p 100 
ibs. Prime to choice steers moved at 
$6.50@7.25, fair to good 5.50@6.25, 


cows 4@5, feeders 3.25@4.50, stock- 
ers 2.750@3.7, bulls 344.0, veal 


calves 5@7.75, common calves 3@4. 
For a period the hog market im- 
proved steadily, and prices went well 
above 7c. However, there was some 
evidence of the market becoming top- 
heavy. Best Yorkers moved at $7.05 
“7.10 p 100 Ibs, light-weight Yorkers 
6.00@6.9), pigs 6.15@6.30. Sheep sup- 
ply ample and market lower. Ewes 
and wethers moved at 3.50@4.70, year- 
lings 4.50@5.50, best lambs 646.30. 


The Milk Market 


At New York, the market has con- 
tinued to be in an excellent condition 
frem the viewpoint of dealers. The 
dry weather has served them a good 
turn, for otherwise there probably 
would have been a considerable sur- 
plus in the market at the end of last 
week. As it was, the market was in 
a satisfactory condition. At that time 
there was no talk of changing the 
exhange price, which remains at 2%c 
p qt in the 26-c zone. 

Corrected returns from the Lacka- 
wanna road show that that line 
brought 160,760 40-qt cans and 251,247 
12-qt bxs of milk and 13,210 cans of 
cream to N Y in the month of June 

Receipts of milk and cream in 4)-qt 











cans for the week ending July 18 
were : 
Milk Cream 
Pe «241 cine eusedesmanes 48.200 2,425 
Susquehanna ....... ocec cdl, 400 235 
ci. 4! 16,340 1,522 
Lackawanne ............58,900 1,875 
N Y¥ C (Qiong haul) .....57,5 2,390 
N Y¥ C (Hartem) .....<.- 11,520 _ BT 
SID Sdakecesa8 <caueee 47,493 5,523 
CA Wc octescdéas .683 1,937 
Homer Ramagell line ... 4,825 410 
New HEGVOR cocccccccccce 6,500 — 
Other sources .......6+6 6,525 275 
Total .ccccccccecccoc LOO ee 11 ter 
Milk Notes 





The wholesale price of milk at Au- 
burn, N Y is due to advance to 4c a 
qt Aug 1. This according to the 
schedule adopted by the Cayuga county 
milk producers’ assn last winter. It is 
expected that the retail price of milk 
next month will be advanced to 7c p at. 

Milk peddlers at Southampton, N 
Y, are up in arms against the inspector 
of weights and measures. They say 
they have had no complaint of short 
measure from customers, but this offi- 
cial has caused a grievous burden to 
the retail dealers through the testing 
and marketing of bottles. They claim 
that in the tests the bottles were gen- 
erally found full measure, sometimes 
holding more than standard, but the 
cost and annoyance have been great. 
They have therefore decided not to 


FARM--MARKETS 


eell milk or cream by the quart 
pint, only by the bottle. 


New York Cheese Markets 


At Utica, July 20—This section has 
been visited by a long, soaking rain, 
which checked a drouth that was be- 
coming serious and greatly improved 
all crop prospects. It may help pas- 
tures enough to lessen the shrinkage 
of enilk, which has now decreased the 
yield about 20% from the flush: In- 
dications are, however, that the make 
of cheese will be no larger this sea- 
son than it is now. 

The market today was % to %c 
higher than last week in sympathy 
with the adVance in northern N Y mar- 
kets. Official sales, which fairly rep- 
resented the actual transactions, were : 
1787 bxs large 114%@11%c, with 
1l%c the ruling, and 4494 bxs of 
small 11%@i1i%e, with I1l%c the 
the ruling. Sales of butter were 111 
pkgs at 28@24c. 

At Cantona, July 18—Cheese sales on 
this board today were 2900 bxs, mar- 
ket at 11%c p Ib. Butter sales 1400 
tubs at 22%c p Ib. 

At Watertown, July 20—A strong, 
active cheese market here Saturday. 
It is generally estimated that the 
milk flow has shrunk 20@25%. Sales 
amounted to 9000 bxs cheese at 11% 
@11%c p lb. 


or 








Grange Notes 


NEW YORK 

Genesee Pomona recently held a 
meeting with Elba grange at which 11 
granges were represented with a total 
membership of 2282, showing a gain of 
43 since the last report. 

Dutchess’ Pomona met recently and 
23 of the 25 granges were represented. 
The fifth degree was conferred upon 
15 candidates. 

Parmelia grange of Evans Mills held 
an enthusiastic July 4th meeting and 
four names were presented for mem- 
bership. The repairs upon the grange 
—_ were reported as getiing on rap- 
idly. 

At the recent meeting of Denmark 
grange there was a good attendance 
and a committee was appointed to act 
with the master and overseer to as- 
certain the sentiment in favor of no- 
license in the town of Denmark. 

Berlin is one of the most active of 
the New York granges, and while it 
does not at present own its own hall, 
funds are rapidly being accumulated 
wherewith to some day erect a new 
hall. A grange fair igs held for this 
purpose every winter. A grange pic- 
nic is one of the most interesting fea- 
tures of the summer program, and one 
of the greatest attractions of this af- 
fair is the ladies’ baseball game. 

On August 19 the Southold (L Iy 
grange will hold its annual harvest 
home festival at Fleets Neck, Cutch- 
ogue. — 

NEW JERSEY 

The co-operative store is being re- 
built by Vineland grange, No 11, and 
will be larger and better than the 
one which was burned. Memorial x- 
ercises were held for six members 
recently. On June 13 children’s day 
was celebrated. On June 27 ten new 
members were received. July 28 the 


Pomona will meet with Center Grain 
grange and on August 5 the county 
picnic will be held at Bridgeton. 


Grange affairs are moving rapidly in 
this section.—[C. M. B. 
OHIO 

“Patrons of Ohio are eagerly look- 
ing forward to our annual gathering 
on the state fair grounds at Colum- 
bus, which occurs this year Septem- 
ber 2-3. Heaquarters’ will be at 
grange hall in the administration 
building, where every provision will 
be made for the comfort of visiting 
Patrons. 

New York Tobacco Notes 

WayYNE Co—The tobacco crop was 
all transplanted about 10 days earlier 
than last year. The crop never looked 
better for this time of year. The 
weather is just right, warm and fre- 
quent showers. The acreage is short 
abcut % from last year. Some are 
hilling their tobacco. Leaf is knee 
high. A few crops of old tobacco yet 
unsold.—{J. H. w 




















Three styles—20 to 40 inch ma- 
chines for merchant threshing or 
individual work and small crops. 


Engines’ Boilers 
Saw Mills 


68-page catalog free. 
A.B. FARQUHAR CO. Lro., Bex 951, Yorn, Pa. 








NEW YORK STATE FAIR 


Syracuse, Sept. 14-19, ’08 
Agricultural & todustrial Exhibition 


GRAND CIRCUIT RACES 
Increased Premiums Offered in Dairy Cattle Glasses. 94) 
in Prizes for Butter Pat Tests, Open to Hegistered Cows of ali 
breeds. vee Prodacts Classes are s0 arranged that every per- 


eon who ood work of sume bind has a feir chance 
to wine prize. 9 Gold and Sliver Medals and a 
increase in cash premiums in the iy 2 - 
meet this year. { New Classes in the Shrep and ine De- 
pertmeate, 4 “1: prizes. ‘* Improved classification and 
Silver sage Se Peatiry Deparimest. 4 Revision of the 
De memtic brings that department 
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Our W Compound eases 
sile stren of canvas from 10 to 156 per cent 
by actual test, 
Samples aed prices submitted upon application. 
Montgomery -Washburn Company, 
SAUGERTIES, N.Y, 
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TWO GOOD BOOKS 


Greenhouse Construction 
BY L. R. TAFT. “an 
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Greenhouse Management 
BY L. RB. TAFT. 
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The Violets 


By Harriet L. Smith 


S he came into the 
office the fragrance 
met him like a friend- 
ly greeting. His heart 
warmed as if in ans- 
wer to a smile, and 
he had an unwonted 
sense of home-com- 
ing. He was aglow with the con- 
sciousness.of being made welcome be- 
fore his intellect, lagging behind his 
heart, told him why. 
“Someone 1.as been here, Thomas?” 
“Yes, Dr Jim, a lady. She left a 
note for you—an’ them posies.” There 
were gray threads in the doctor's 
lark hair, but to the old man who 
nad served his father, he would never 
be anything but “Dr Jim.” Thomas 
was proud of him, as one may be 
proud of the precocity of a child, but 
to have acknowledged him the equal 
of “the old doctor” would, to his 
mind, savored of blasphemy. 
“Violets!” exclaimed the doctor, 
‘vitn incredulous pleasure. He leaned 
back im his chair with half-closed 
eyes, drinking deep of their fragrance. 





He had &@ momentary sense of es- 
cape from the routine of his work, 
‘rom his anxiety over patients who 


were not doing as well as he had ex- 


yected, A vision of April woods 
passed before him, bare _ branches 
i-throb with returning life, rotting 


leaves, violets pushing up through the 
mold, the riot of spring in the air. 
Then he came back to realities with a 
start, and unfolded the note Thomas 
handed him. 


Dear Dr Paxton: 
There is a boy at 1306 North Pald- 
win street, Willie Dole, Who is sadly 


in need of your help. You will find 
him on the third floor. Please do the 
best you can for him, and send the 


bill to me. 
Sincerely yours, 
Josephine Irwin. 


“Miss Irwin,” repeated the doctor. 
The old incredulity was in his voice, 
and something more than the old 
pleasure. He looked again at the 
violets, but they no longer suggested 
the April woods, with the faint blue 
of the April sky above them. Instead, 
he saw a woman’s face, not pretty— 
he would have resented the term al- 
most indignantly—but strong, viva- 
cious, intensely alive. Philanthropy 
was her pastime, and so their paths 
had crossed frequently. She often 
summoned him to her assistance’ in 
cases in which she was _ interested. 
They had looked into each other’s 
eyes across more than one death bed, 
and* he had seen the color flood her 
cheeks, when his glance told her that 
the victory was theirs. But the violets 
were a step in advance. They seemed 
to him like the reaching out of a 
friendly hand across soine intangible 
barrier. 

It was not difficult to find the pa- 
tient on the third floor of the dilapi- 


dated building on Baldwin street. 
“Willie Dole,” repeated the frowsy 


the bakery on the 
All you've got to do 
to find him is to follow the whistle.” 
And the doctor climbed the rickety 
stairs, met half way up by the feeble 


woman who kept 
first floor, ‘‘Lord! 


piping of a popular air, which was 
to guide him to his patient’s bed- 
side. ‘Willie Dole regarded the doctor 


with interest from his only service- 
able eye. The other was temporarily 
closed, apparently by a blow. 

“Bless me, my lad,” exclaimed the 
doctor, after a_ brief exclamation. 
“What have you been trying to do to 
yourself?” 

Willie Dole’s. pale lips were twisted 
with pain, yet they emitted a cheer- 
ful chuckle. ‘‘Why, it’s my old man. 


He ain’t no slouch with his fists, but 





when he gets a chair-back to help 
him, he’s a winner, all right.” 

His impersonal admiration of his 
father’s proficiency in brutality was 
not without interest, but the dac- 
tor’s thoughts were wandering. “So 


you know Miss Irwin?” he suggested. 


“Know her? You bet I do. She’s 
the best ever. Friend of yourn?” 

Sut yesterday the doctor would 
have answered cautiously: “I have 
met her several times.” But today, 
under the fetid, fervent atmosphere 
of the tenement house, some. un- 
named sense detected the fragrance 


of violets ‘Yes,’”’ he answered quiet- 
ly, “she is a friend of mine.” 

“She comes down to our club pret- 
ty near every week,” explained Willie 
Dole. “That's where I see her first. 
Ever hear her play the pianner?”’ 

Dr Paxton acknowledged that he 
had never had the pleasure. 

“Gee, but she’s a bird. Oughter see 
the way her fingers hop ’round. Fleas 
ain’t in it! She can do a thunder storm 


down in the lower end, you know, 
till you get to thinking that maybe 
you'll be struck by lightning, and 


sing! Did you ever hear her sing coon 


songs?” 
“T never have,” said Dr Paxton, 
and he chuckled softly, knowing that 


Miss Irwin’s musical taste was re- 


‘garded as somewhat severely classical. 


“She don’t ‘have to take a kack seat 


for nobody,” said Miss Irwin’s ad- 
mirer. “An’ I know what I’m talking 
about, for IT hear the best of ’em at 


the continusus., TI don’t mean looks,” 


he explained, with an evident de- 
termination to be fair, “though there 
ain’t no telling how well she'd look 
if she’d make her cheeks red, and 
wear a frizzy yellow wig, like those 
other girls But when it comes to 
singing, she’s got ’em all skinned a 
mile,”’ 

The day had been a hard one, but 


at his solitary dinner the doctor made 
the discovery that he was not tired. 
It occurred to him that it would be a 
very fitting courtesy to call and en- 
lighten Miss Irwin as to the welfare 
of her protege. Yesterday this would 
have seemed unnecessary—if not pre- 
sumptuous. But the violets seemed 
to promise him that his call would 
not be an intrusion. Thomas brushed 
the doctor’s evening clothes and com- 
plained that the trousers needed 
pressing. ‘You ought to tell me when 
you are thinking of going out, and I 
could have things ready for you,” 
scolded the old man. Dr Paxton ac- 
cepted these reproofs meekly. With his 


ne 






BY MARGARET 


He wooed her in the forest, 
Where moonbeams danced and played, 
And, oh, the grand June wedding, 
Beneath the old pine’s shade! 


The: knot was. tied 
By Jack in freshest green, 

Tall standing in his pulpit, 
So straight and so serene, 


securely, 


The bridegroom wore his finest furs, 
With waisteoat “white as snow. 
The bride was dressed in 
brown 
traveling 


darkish 


Her suit, you know. 
Five hundred guests made merry, 
With feast, and dance, and song. 
The dell was lit by fireflies, 
And glow worms, fifty strong. 

The wood thrush sang his sweetest, 
The frogs piped clear and loud, 
“Good luck! Long life, and happiness!” 

Now chorused all the crowd. 


“By by, 
“T can no longer 
The helpmate’ of ‘a 


"Y 





WENTWORTH 


Here’s my affinity.’ 


man of unusual dig- 
Thomas he always felt 

lucky to be let off 
with nothing worse than a scolding. 

The big home of which Miss Irwin 
was the sole mistress was brilliantly 
lighted. The tinkle of a piano floated 
out to his ears, and with ,a start he 
realized that she might not be alone. 
The shyness of the recluse suddenly 
overwhelmed him. At her very door 
he half turned away. And then the 
keen winter air blew into his face the .« 
breath of violets and, he rang’ the 
bell, assured that he would be _ wel- 
come. 

He had never seen her’ before in 
evening dress, and for a moment he 
found it hard to connect this richly 
gzowned woman with her whose sad 
eye had sought his over a dying baby. 
But there were violets in her hair, 
and it did not need her smile of wel- 
come to make him at home. The 
people in the room were not of his 
class, Pleasure was their vocation, 
and his rare indulgence. But he sud- 
denly resolved to meet them on their 
own ground. He would not talk shop 


peers he was a 
nity, but with 
himself a boy, 


tonight. He would wait till another 
time to tell her of Willie Dole, unless 
she cared to ask. He found himself 
discussing matters as far from the 
routine of his daily work as_ the 
European capitals, where he _ had 
spent his student life, were far from 
the sordidness of Baldwin street. He 
detected a gratified surprise in Miss 


Irwin’s manner, occasionally, as if he 
were showing her a new side of him- 
eelf, and she found the revelacion 
pleasing. 

Later in the evening she sang, her 
rich, cultivated voice appealing in its 
deep, passionate notes to something 
more than his love of music. When 
she had finished he had the sensa- 
tions of a spent runner. His pulses 
were throbbing, his breath came hard. 
He did not know what whimsical im- 
pulse prompted him to say: “And now 


won’t you sing me a coon song?” 


For a moment she looked at him in 
stupefaction. Then the light of un- 
dertanding leaped to her eye. “Willie 


tales,” was her only 
turned again to the 
into ae rollicking 
it inimitably but 
to the plaudits of 
“This was a 


has been telling 
comment, as she 
piano and broke 
melody. She sang 
refused to respond 
her surprised audience. 
special concession,” she _ explained, 
with a smiling glance in Paxton’s di- 
rection, and her assumption of a niu- 
tual understanding, from which the 
others were excluded, seemed a very 


Field-Mouse 







a Flitter-Mouse Be | 


LEIGHTON 


The honeymoon was ended: 


“Dear Flitter, come with me.” 

Said Field-mouse to his little wife, 
“Let’s dig beneath this tree.” 
“We'll excavate a cosy home, 
With subways running through. 

I'll store the cupboard full of grain, 
And build a nest for you.” 


grain?” cried Fitter, 
home for me! 

of damp and deariness, 

live up in this tree.” 


“Who cares for 
a basement 
l’d die 
Let’s 
“T fear, my love.” 
“That we shall 
Not being blessed 
How could I 


cried hubby, 
ne'er agree, 

with wings like you 
mount a tree?” 


The dusk of eve was falling, 
A brown bat flitted by. 

‘Come hawking to the brook with me,” 
She heard the tempter cry. 


my love,’ by, by,” she cxlled, 


be 
meadow mouse 








long step ahead in 


their intimacy, 
After Willie Dole's 


complete recove 


ery removed the most evident excuse 
for their frequent meetings,  theig 
friendship still made progress. She 


called on him for help .quite as freely 
as of old, and he fought disease ang 
death with an ardor more than pro. 
fessional. He saw her often at her 
home, and’ once or twice had been ine 
vited there to 


meet persons of more 
or less distinction. He had a come 
fortable consciouness that he had 
acquitted himself well on those last 
named occasions and that her mane 
ner had suggested a pleased pride in 
him that savored of proprietary 
rights. A number of times he had 


sent her violets, and though he never 
inclosed a card, it did not surprise 
him that she invariably guessed the 
donor. He was sure, too, that she 
understood why he never chose any 
other flower. 

The spring had come and the in- 
toxication of April was fn his blood, 
when she spoke to him one day over 


the telephone. “Oh, is this you, Dr 
Paxton? I’ve tried half a fozen times 
to get you. Willie’s father has been 
beating him again.” 

“Outrageous!” 

“Isn’t it? I’m determined that {t 
shall end here. The boy must be 
taken away or the father confined. 
But in the meantime he is suffering 
greatly.” 

“T’ll come at once. TI must stop to 
see a patient on Hanover street who 
is in a critical condition, but I'll get 
to Willie inside half an hour.” 


“You'll find me there. I’ve just left 
him and am going back immediately, 
Goodby.” 


In spite of his added incentive for 


haste, it was an hour before Paxton 
was able to get away from his first 
patient. As he climbed the stairs of 
the rickety building on Baldwin 


street, he was vaguely conscious that 
he missed something, and after 4 
moment he knew it was Willie’s whis- 
tle. Then his steps were arrested by 
a voice, a voice authoritative, sternly 
commanding, harsh—with some emo- 
tion Paxton did not understand. 

“IT tell you to sit down!” 
A torrent of profanity 
wer, as if a vicious hate, 
lava-like in a heart had 
overflowed the side of the crater. 
“You are to sit down now! Do you 
hear? In that chair by the window! 

Do you understand’” 

Paxton looked about him. He felt 
sure that his help was. needed. He 
was not certain where. IS 

“T will give you till I count three, 


made ange 
seething 
suddenly 


said the voice, “One, two 

Paxton leaped up the stairs lke @ 
man distraught. The door of Willie 
Dole’s room was locked, and that de- 
layed him. till the pressure of his 
shoulders had torn the crazy hinges 
from the rotten wood Then as ne 
sprang over the rufn he §aw Jose- 
phine Irwin standing erect in the 
middle of the room, her Ips plood- 
less, her eyes narrowed to a slit and 


her steady gaze fixed on @ wretched 


being who was cowering in th¢ chair 
by the window, lifting his hands as 1! 
to screen himself from a fire that 
scorched him. 

She swayed where she stood ~ 
Paxton reacl.ed her side. Her tees 
nant strength was suddenly replacks 
by appealing helplessness. “He sike 
in and locked the door,” she criet a 
a child. recounting 2 grievance. vg 
then he said he was going to % his 
Willie again.” She sobbed agains’ 
shoulder for the briefest 0! ine 

furiously towar 


an Paxton turned 
ane the corner that 


the wretched heap in ee 
only cringed and whimpered. a os 
been thoroughly cowed, and rhe 406 


sent was not dangerous. 
Soe turned away with an exclama 
of disgust. 

There was no whistle 
day. All his pluck could 
smile to his wate I'ps. 


tion 


in Willie tos 
not force 


3ut the ‘ 
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miration in his eyes overshadowed all 
else. “She made the old man back 
down,” he said. “Just regularly scared 
him to death. You'd oughter seen it. 
It was great.” 

After Willie had been cared for, 
and his fond parent placed where he 
would be temporarily incapable of 
carrying out the benevolent impulses 
of his Nquor-crazed brain, the doctor 
called a carriage and took Miss Irwin 
home. He made no effort to speak 
as they rolled from the squalor of the 
dingy streets out upon the asphalt of 
the boulevard. She, too, was silent. 
But at her door he paid the cabman 
and followed her inside as a matter 
of course. 

She looked at him a little doubtful- 
ly as they stood together in the hall. 
We'll go upstairs to my own particu- 
lar den,” she said, “It’s more cozy, 
and no one will interrupt us.” 

The big room, full of evidence of 
cultivated taste and abundant means, 
did not meet Paxton’s cenception of 
the word “cozy,”’ but that was a mat- 
ter of minor importance All he 
wanted was to be alone with her. He 
had held her in his arms for one in- 
stant when the relief of his coming 
had robbed her of her self-possession, 
and he had never before been so sure 
of himself. 

“How positively disreputable I 
ook,” said Miss Irwin, scanning her- 
self in the long Venetian mirror with 
much disfavor. “A verbal scrimmage 
with an intoxicated man may be ex- 


citing but it is certainly not becom- 
ing.” 

The man did not answer. He rec- 
ognized indulgently the feminine im- 
pulse to postpone the inevitable, and 
he drew from his pocket a [ttle pack- 
age wrapped in lavender paper. 
Reverently he unfolded it and laid it 
on the table before her. 

“What is it?’ asked Miss. Irwin 
bending down,’ “Are you a ‘medical 
man’ and is this one of the charms 


by which you work your cures?” She 


miffed thoughtfully, “Why, they’re 
fowers, aren’t they?” 
“Violets,” said the man His voice 


triumph, and she 
but her face was 


had a ring as of 
looked up quickly, 
blank. 

“Six months ago,” said 
standing before her. “I 


the doctor, 
came home 


tired one night, and found a _ note 
from you, asking me to look after 
Willie. It wasn’t the first of your 
tailing on me to help you with one 


of your proteges, but this time you 
left the violets.” 

She was looking down now, and he 
could not see her face, but something 
in the droop of her bowed head made 
him less confident. He went on more 
slowly, like one feeling his way. 

“We were far from being strangers, 
a3 you know, but I should have said 
We were just as far from being 
friends. There had always seemed to 
me to be a chasm between a _  pro- 
fessional man, dependent on his ex- 
ertions for his bread and butter, and 
& wealthy woman whose generosity 
led her to spend her leisure in help- 
lag the poor. But that bit of im- 
bulsive friendliness made me wonder 
i! I had been mistaken. Your voi- 
lets,” gaid the doctor, voicing a 
thought that had céme to him long 
before, “were like a friendly hand 
held out across the chasm.” 

Still no answer, and he felt again 
the poignant stab of doubt. “You 
¢an't have forgotten,” he said piteous- 

It was inconceivable that the 
thing which meant so much to him 
ould have escaped her memory. 

She looked at him for the first time 
since he had begun to speak. “If I 
had left violets for you, Dr Paxton.” 
she sald, “I should not have forgot- 
ten it. But I did not do it, at least 
Rot intentionally.” 
eg the silence that followed she 
tecot on musingly. “I have a faint 
wha etion of stopping at the florist’s 
_ I left Willie’s. I had an order 
ty dinner party at the end of the 
“ead and I wanted to see the man 
Yolen, He gave me a bunch of 
pa ts and I must have dropped them 
writ your desk when I sat down to 
Withi you. My mind was so full of 
Past nats never missed the violets. 
Pity eat Was all. He looked down 
been ttle black heap that once had 
that his t blossoms, and realized 
lifeless hopes were as withered and 
hed b @3 they. His castle of dreams 

€en built upon a biunder. He 


was again the hard-working young 
physician, and she the wealthy wom- 
an to whom he could be useful in her 
charities) The chasm between them 
Was as real as he had ever fancied, 
too wide for them to clasp hands 


across it. He was very pale. His 
hand trembled as he drew out his 
watch. Oddly enough it came _ to 
him that at this juncture he 
could not afford to fall below the 
standard set by Willie Dole. Instead 


of imitating Willie’s whistle, he tried 
to smile. 

“Almost six o’clock. If did not know 
it was so late. I ought not to keep 
you longer. You must be unstrung 
after your trying experience. Let me 
advise you to spend a very quiet 
evening. But I must tell you before 
I go how brave I think you. [I am 
proud to have known s0 brave a 
woman.” 

He was moving toward the door, 
but she checked him with authority 
in her voice. “Dr Paxton, will you 
piease sit down a moment.” She 
pulled off her long gloves deliberately, 
then went to the mirror and arranged 
her hair. He had called her brave. 
He little guessed that she was rally- 
ing her courage for a supreme test. 

“Dr Paxton,” she said, as if weigh- 
ing each word, “I don’t know why I 
told you of your mistake except that 
it is instinctive with me to. tell the 
truth and the whole truth. I did not 


plan to leave the flowers on your 
desk. We were comparative strangers 
then. I had seen a little of your self- 
forgetfulness. I admired your skill 


But I had not discovered the thousand 
traits which set you apart and above 
other men.” 

A long silence. “I didn’t drop 
those violets on your desk,” Miss Ir- 
win reiterated, apparentiy losing a 
little of her self-control, “but I 
seem to have lost something else of 
mine, and it is waiting for you to pick 
it up. Oh, Jim, why don’t you help 
me out? It isn’t fair to leave all this 
to a woman.” 

The withered violets had been 
pushed to the floor, and lay there un- 
heeded. He trod upon them as he 
strode across the room to take her in 
his arms, grinding them to powder. 
But there was no need of violets now 
to tell him, by their subtle fragrance, 
that the chasm could be crossed. 





Off for the Summer 


BY E. A. BRININSTOOL 


I’m a-goin’ to go away 
Fer about two months er 80, 
Down on uncle’s farm, an’ say, 
Won't I have a picnic though? 
I won’t have to worsh my face 
More’n once a day, by gee! 
I'll be glad, an’ Sister Grace 
Sez ’twill be a snap fer me! 


I kin take my stockuns off, 
An’ go wadin’ in the crick, a 
An’ if I should chance to cough, 
They won't ask me if I’m sick. 
They won’t dose me up with oil 
If I git a little hoarse— 
Gilad o’ that, becuz ’twould spoil 
All the fun I’d have, 0’ course. 


Bet I'll have a appytite 
That would make ma have a fit; 
I'll eat ev’rything in sight, 

An’ not pick about a bit. 
There'll be chickun, yes, an’ pie, 
An’ a dozen kinds o”° cake 

That I spose I'll haf to try— 
An’ perhaps git stummick ache! 


An’ I'l] watch ‘em milk the cows, 
An’ T'll climb up in the hay, 
An’ turn han’springs in the mows; 
Won't I have a circus, say? 
Nen I'll turn the grindstone there 
Fer the hired hand, I ‘spec’; 
Ma sez that I must take care 
Er I'll surely break my neck. 


Yes, you bet I'll have some fun! 

lll be Johnny-on-the-spot! 
Mebby I'll sneak uncle’s gun, 

An’ shoot woodchucks in the lot! 
S’pose I'll git sunburnt an’ tanned, 

But I won't mind that, I know, 
Won't I EAT to beat the band 

While i'm there with uncle, though? 





Woman 


O Woman! in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 
And variable as the shade 
By the light quivering aspen made, 
When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou 

—{Sir Waiter Scott. 





Wise is the man who doesn’t take 
a chance on a chance acquaintance 





BETWEEN OURSELVES 
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readers “may give expression to 
their: various interests and the 
helpful 





A PLEA FOR DRESS REFORM 


Dear Host: I should think by some 
of the letters I have read, that danc- 
ing and cards were the root of all 
evil. I feel that there is something 
else that is causing more mischief and 
that is “dress.” A young man said in 
my presence: “If you want to find 
any modesty don’t come to our 
house.” He has five sisters and they 
are of a good family. Now sisters 
should be just as ladylike before their 
brothers as before other young men, 
and fathers and mothers should al- 
ways be so before their children. 
Fashion rules the world, but we don’t 
need to wear “peekaboo” waists or 
low necks and too short sleeves. I 
knew a school teacher who sent a 
boy home one very hot day because 
he would not wear his coat. Yet there 
were girls there who were not dressed 
ladylike. The very thinest kimono is 
worn by women before the men 
friends; these garments are only fit 
for a lady’s bedroom.—[ Deborah. 


THROUGH A TBAVELER’S EYES 


Dear Host: After all, ought we not 
to count our blessings, rather than 
our discomforts? TI received a letter 
from a pastor’s wife, who spent the 
winter in San Juan, Porto Rico. She 
speaks of the difference between our 
homes and the homes of the natives. 
She says that in the mountain dis- 
tricts, 50 miles from San Juan, the 
houses are built on poles about 2 feet 
above the ground. They are covered 
with dried banana leaves. They have 
only one room for the entire family. 
A few pennies’ worth of bread and cof- 
fee or beans suffice for the family for 
a day. Many of the huts do not boast 
of a singe piece of furniture. No bed- 
ding is required. All huddle together 
on the floor, like so many animals. 
One frequently sees women and girls 
smoking cigars or cigarets, and the 
women chew tobacco. She says the 
trolley passes within a few feet of her 
home in San Juan. The cars are just 
like our cars and run every few min- 
utes. Each car has a good sprinkling 
of Americans in it, which it does one 
good to look at, to say the least.— 
[Aunt Lizzie of N Y. 


LEARNED IN MOTHER’S KITCHEN 


Dear Host: IT was the youngest of 
six children, and all of us learned to 
dance in mother’s kitchen. I like hall 
dances best. They are the proper ones 
to keep order. I never knew any 
harm to come from dances. I met my 
husband at a dance, and there never 
was a better “usband, or one who re- 
spects women more than mine. In 
small towns vulgar medicine shows al- 
ways draw a large crowd, many of 
whom would hold their hands in hor- 
ror at the thought of going to a dance. 
Later I may offer some suggestions of 
amusement in which the offensive 
ecards, dances and kisses form no part. 
(M. F. R. 

FROM A DAIRY FARM 


Dear Host: I do so enjoy the Iet- 
ters from all the sisters. We live ona 
farm near the city limits, and follow 
the dairy business, selling all our 
milk and butter to the local trade. I 
love the farm and would not be con- 
tent anywhere else. Can any of the 
sisters send me a receipt for sauer- 
kraut that will keep crisp and white 
during the winter. I make mine in a 
25-gallon jar. I sprinkle salt in bot- 
tom of jar, then cut cabbage about 4 
or 5 inches deep in jar, then mash 
down hard, sprinkle more salt, and sv 
on, until jar is full. Then I put clean 
cloth and weight it. I wash the 
cloth and weight often, but with all 
my care it turns dark and gets soft. 
{I would so appreciate a recipe that 
would keep it crisp and white. like 
boughten krout. I want to send my 
recipe for yeast, it has proved such a 
satisfaction in our family. Pare four 
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medium 
water, cook soft, then drain off water 
and mash potatoes; add to the pota- 
to water, and stir up well; add % cup 


sized potatoes, cover with 


sugar, two tablespoons salt and any 
good hop yeast or compressed yeast 
cake, and let stand over night. In 
the morning stir up and takke out 
two-thirds of a cup of the liquid and 
set away in’a cool place. This is your 
starter for your next baking of bread 
and you use it in place of the yeast 
cake. Now add to the yeast you have 
left after taking your starter out. 
enough water to make your desired 
amount of bread and thicken to a 
rather thick sponge with flour; when 
light proceed as with any other bread. 
I have used this for five or six years 
and never have a failure. If at any 
time your yeast seems to come slow 
you can add a new yeast cake to it. 
Do not put your starter in the potato 
and water while they are hot enough 
to scald it. Try it sisters, I'm suro 
you will be pleased.—[Aunt Anna, Mov. 





Inspiring Sentiments 





Here are more helpful things which 
members of the club have found in- 
spiring. Are you enrolled as a Golden 
Gossiper? Send in a quotation, a say- 
ing, incident, song, name of a book— 
anything which has helped you to live 
better. Pass it along ii.—|{The Host. 

* * + a 


Here is a resolution which has been 
of constant inspfration to me: “Re- 
solve to be a good, sound, reliable, 
easy-working cog in the» business or 
social machinery of which you form a 
part.”” With best wishes for the suc- 
cess of club.—[{Canadian Girl. 


* * * * 


When your mind ts filled with good 
thoughts evil cannot enter your habi- 
tation and you are safe under the 
shadow of the Almighty. Here are two 
beautiful verses by Mrs Mary Baker 
G. Eddy which has been an inspira- 
tion to me: 

“Oh, gentle presence, 
and power, 

Oh! Life divine, that owns cach wait- 
ing hour 

Thou, Love that guards the nestlings’ 
faltering flight 

Keep thou my child on upward wings 


peace and joy 


tonight. 

Love is our refege; only with min» 
eyes 

Can I behold the snare, the pit, the 


a 
His habitation high, is here, and nigh, 


His arm encircles me and mine and 
all.” 
[Grandma, 
> . eo . 


I was greatly interested in the quo- 
tations in the club column recently 
and think it a beautiful way to ex- 
change thoughts and ideas. I send a 
little poem which I have found very 
helpful; it has given me great inspira- 
tion. I pass it on, hoping it will give 
strength and cheer to some discour- 
aged heart. It is by George A. Moore. 


EVERLASTING HILLS 
Psalm CXXI 


Unto the hills in their strength 
up mine eyes 

For heip. Eternal in their might, they 
stand 

Fortresses to my soul. To 
spirit flies 

In faith and hope as to 
stretched hand. 


lift [ 


them my 


Thine out- 


For Thou mad’st them. Calm, inscrut« 
able as Thou, art 

emblems of Thy pow’r. Their 

tranquil poise, 

Serene, majestic, to my troubled sou” 
imparts 

New meed of faith and spiritual + he 

(mM. J. &., 


They; 
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HELPS + 
FoR 
MOTHERS, 


De Sleepy Ship Am Comin’ 
BY RUTIL RAYMOND 


—_ + 


De sleepy ship am comin’ 
Fo’ de pickanfnnies soon: 


Doan yo’ hea de partridge drummin’ 
An’ de laughin’ 6’ de coon? 


De li'le birds am swingin’ 
Up in de maple tree 


An’ de angels da am singin’ 


Across de dreamland sea, 


Des babies all am tired 


From da frolic an’ da play, 


De tings da most desired 

|! Da han’s hab put away; 
De daisy buds am closin’ 

' §$o am de chilluns eyes, 
An’ in da beds reposin’ 


Da's growin’ Sweet and wise, 


Y know de angels love yo’ 


But mammy loves yo’ best; 
Des arms da strength wili prove yo’ 
De while yo’ take yo’ rest, 


De silver moon am shinin’ 


Across de dream-land sea, 
An’ clouds wid rainbow linin’ 
Hab hid de babes from me. 





Emergency Remedies 
BY A MOTHER OF FIVE 





UR family doctor once said 
O me, “be sure yeu are doing the 
right thing, then £0 ahead.” 

be. sure you 
are doing the right thing; do not 


Therein lies the “secret, 


periment to find the right thing. 


I will give a few hints that may be 
a help to some young mothers. It does 
sickness 
sooner to be partly prepared, and in 
view of this fact it is well to 
have on hand a roll of old white cot- 
ton cloth and aiso one of flannel; they 
should be kept where every 


not bring ‘accident or 


of the family can find 
dark if need be. 
In a cupboard or on 


a shelf 
themselves out of the reach of chil- 
dren, a fewsremedies should be 
A good antiseptic applied to a 
wound is worth many times its cost in 


preventing blood-poisoning, ete. 


ANTISEPTICS 
A good antiseptie 7 


recommended 


tight and 
dangerous poison, so do no 
dren to use it themselves, 


on the top shelf, 


A bottle of carbolie acid should keep 
it company; it is very useful also for 
J 


cuts and fresh wounds, 


use, and one 
by my doctor, is this: 
Dissolve corrosive sublimate tablet in 
one pint boiled soft water; keep corked 
properly labeled., It is a 
t allow chil- 
but appiy it 
yourself and then replace the bottle 


Turpentine js another useful reme 


dy, it can be applied to fres 
pain 
quickly the 


without 
wonderful 


causing any 
heo w 


will disappear after using it, 


A GOOD SALVE 


A reliable salve or ointment is in- 
dispensable. We have used the follow- 
ing far the past ten years 
several 
equal to any 
for anything that needs drawing and 
it Is so much easier to put and keep 
castile 
% |b rosin, then 


been pronounced by 
to be 


on; Melt together 1 Ib 
% Ib beeswax, 


% Ib tincture of camphor, 4% 
ture of capsicum, \% oz oil of hemlock, 





» and it has 
doctors 
poultice 


to 


ex- 


any 

always 
member 
them, in the 
by 


kept. 
fresh 


h cuts, ete, 
and’ it is 
soreness 


soap, 
add 
lb tine- 








‘ 





Lal no. remmuss’ yad; 
Eth vanek fo haters 
Ehvtoste shote ratts, 

i meth arn yawas 


MOTHERS AND LITTLE FOLKS 


and stir until.cold. This salve re mains 
soft and should be put in tin or glass 
jars or boxes and kept tightly coy- 
ered. This makes a large amount, 
half the recipe ig enough for ordinary 
purposes, 

For boils, nail in foot or any old 
sore that needs to be drawn, we hav: 
found this to be exces llent. 

FOR INTERNAL USE 

Now on another sh« If (a small cup- 
board can by built without much time 
or expense and furnished with lock 
and key) have a Small bottle of pep- 
permint, a botthk tor oil and on 
Jamaica. ginger. 


of cas 


For toothache ke: p oil of cloves, 
capsicum, or ers osote Better still, 
don't allow the teeth to decays Ear- 


ache is sometimes relieved by a few 
drops of glycerin and Jaudanum. 
which should bs prepared by a drug- 
gist or Physician. In eqc of a gather- 
ing in the ear, the only relief afforded 
my little girl was in holding her ear 
over a pitcher of hot Water, Put 
enough hot water in ‘a pitcher to last 
hot for some time and wrap a flannel] 
around the top of pitcher, leaving an 
opening large enough to hold the ear 
over, 
FOR CHEST AND THROAT 

For colds J keep a botthk of oil that 
I prepare by filling about half full of 
melted lard, With \% as much each of 
kerosene, turpentine and camphor. It 
makes an oj] that will not get hard 
when cold, and is excellent for rub- 
bing on the chest and throat. It will 
not blister if not confined hy flannel 
I use it on my babs Camphor is an- 
other old-fashioned remedy for colds 
and other things 


ee 
Early Training for the Child 


in the 
The one 
This 


of one to six is 
of literature 
is implicit obedience 


The child 
myth stage 
imperative 
is to be taught through Stories which 
Zive contact with life at many ponts. 
The questioning age is at its hight at 
four The myth Sives abstract truths 
in concrete form It furnishes Ssym- 


bols of moral truths The first 11 
chapters of Genesis are for the lJitth 
child Each one js another story. No 
mother should be Without Telling 
Bible Btories, by Louise ymour 


Houghton. There is 4n art in story 
telling, and we may have. time for 
that later. Stories widen the cirele 
of ideas, awak. n and feed the imagi- 
nation. All the evils of secrecy, lying, 
greed and impurity may be put out 
by stories. 

Beware during this earliest period 
of attempting to convey information. 
Moral influence is the motive required 
Do not. go beyond the intellectual] and 
moral level of this pertod. Revel in 
fairy stories and myths. You are feed- 
ing a baby and convey the moral im- 
pressions without any hint of moraliz- 
ing. Never tag a moral to a Story for 
children of any age; it cancels the 
hoped-for effect. Sink your = _ lesson, 
Weighted with a good story, and it 
meets with no resistance. The ques- 
tion for you is: “What emotion do I 
seek to, produce?” Select your stories 


carefully. Do not invite awe, but 
reverence and admiration for ethical 
quality, 


The literary material for this period 
is in the form of myth, fairy Stories, 
nature stories, fables. His interests 
are people, animals, trees. Conscious- 
ness of self (me) comes later, —[{Helen 
Rhodes in the Nautilus. 


Kerosene for Mosquitoes—a n in- 
genious woman bothered by mosqui- 
toes which fot into the house in 
Spite of Screens, fastened a cover of 
a tin baking powder can to the end 
of a stick and in this she poured a 
little kerosene. Then, going about in 
the cool of the morning when the 
“enemy” is usually to be found on 
the ceiling or wall, held the keuvosene 
under each. The fumes would cause 
it to drop ‘into the cover, 


To Bleach Wash Materials—I have 
found the following bleach useful 
for bleaching colored sarments which 
have faded, but not worn out. Boil 
in 1 gal water for 20 minutes a ip 
cent box chloride of lime and 1 pound 
washing soda When cool strain and 
bottle. Use 1 cup to 1 bucket of 
water. Let goods stand in this over 
night and if color has not disappeared 
make a little stronger and allow to 
stand again.—[Mrs R. K. Huber, 











A New Baby 
A haby came to our house, 
Not so very long ago, 
And father says we'll keep it here 
’Cause mother loves it so, 
I didn’t unde rstand at first, 
My heart felt very sore, 
It seemed to me that mother 
Wouldn’t love me any more 


But mother took me in her arms, 
Just as she used ta do, 
And told me that a mother’s heart 
‘as big enough for two, 
And that she loved me just the same. 
Because of this, you see, 
The place I have in mother’s heart 
Is always ke pt for me. 
[St Nicholas. 


The Little Flyers 


A TRUE STORY, BY A, RE, PINNEY 


NE evening in early summer Mrs 
Q Flying Squirrel sat on the edge 
of her nest Biving her four lit- 
tle children lessons in flying, and tell- 


ing them of the advantages they 
would have when they had learned 
their lesson, over the common gray, 
red and chipmunk squirrels, who in- 
habited the woods all about them; 
until the little flyers were puffed up 


With pride, They had only to spread 
their four legs, Straightening the webs 








COMRADES 





between them, in order to sail or fly 
sracefully from tree to tree. How the 
whole colony of squirrels laughed and 
chattered when a little gray squirrel 
tried to imitate them ana fell to the 
sround, though they were Surprised 
to see his mother make the leap 
Successfully a moment afterward, as 
she rushed to his rescue. Mrs Fly- 
ing Squirre] admitted that gray squir- 


rels often jumped from tree to tree 
when they stood near together, “but 
they never fly as we do,” she added 


proudly. 

An unseen Spectator had watched 
the little flyers, and one morning, as 
they lay cuddled in their nest, a hu- 


man face peered into the open door- 
way of their home, a large gloved 
hand was thrust down among them, 


and they were all s00on imprisoned in 
a bag, and Charley Green was march- 
ing proudly hoemward. 

Mother Fiyer had fought bravely, 
and not until she was badly injured 
were they captured. At last their 
travels ended, and the same rude hand 
transferred them from the bag to a 
box with wires at one side to let in 
the light. For a moment they thought 


they were free, and tried to arouse 
their -mother to escape with them. 
But they s00n discovered their mis- 


take, and cuddled down jn a heap in 
one corner, while many strange faces 
Surrounded them. Charley poked 
them with a Stick trying to make 
them run, but they only cuddled the 
claser, and they were finally left in 
peace, 

As it grew dark they began to be 
hungry, and crept out of their cor- 
ner to get a bite of the chestnuts and 
corn Charley had put in the cage. 
Then they explored their prison and 
discovered a hole in the top large 
enough for them to crawl through. 
But they soon found out that this was 
only another cage, though lighter and 
more airy than the one below, and 





they could fly from side to siag, a 
dive down into the lower cage, Whick 
proved an amusing pastime, he 
played a long time and then crawled 
down into the box beside their Mother 
and went to sleep. When they awo 
she was gone. They slept throug 
the day except when disturbed, but 
when it began to srow dark they ate 
their supper and played even more 
merrily than op the previous night, 
They were pb autiful little er, atureg 
with dark, mouse-; Olored fur like ye}. 
vet, which was Shaded to q light gray, 


almost white under their Wings op 
webs, and body. They had bright eyes 
and pretty, playful ways. Sut they 
Ppined for their native home; and ag 
the Weather grey warmer one of 
them died. Charley Brew tired of 


taking care of them, as boys often do, 
and his mother advised him to set 
them free. That afternoon he rode 
Over into the pasture near their old 
home, set the box containing the 
Squirrels down on the Sround, and 
Opened the door. The next day, when 
he went for the box he found the 
little squirrels cuddled in it fast 
asleep, so he concluded to carry them 
into the woods, and took them out of 
the box and put them on the sround. 
A moment later he Put his hand up 
to his hat and there lay one of the 
little, soft, velvety Squirrels jn the 
crown of his soft felt hat. W hether 
it flew or ran up he could not tell, 
but after such an example of confi. 
fence he did not regret having given 
the little creatur: their freedom, 





Roy’s Companion 


BY MINNIE ¢, STEVENS, AGED 10 


NE day a little bov named Roy 
Q Roberts was looking out of @ 
window, He *was eight years 

old, He had black eyes and 
brown hair. His mother was 


Sewing and his father had gone 
away on a visit of months. He 
had promised Roy a dog sometime. 

“I wish I had something to play 
with,” Roy said. 


“Perhaps your log will come to- 


day,” said his mother as she went 
into the hall to answer a knock at the 
door. A man was standing there, He 
was leading a larg: dog. The dog 


had a collar around its neck with 
“Fido” on it. Thy man handed Mrs 
Roberts a letter. She opened it. It 
said: Dear toy; I write to tell you 
that this was th. dog I premised to 


give you. I hope you will have a good 
time with him. Your Father. The 
dog was very pretty. It was brown 
With long, ‘curly hair. And _ Roy 
did have a good time with him and 
never complained any more about 
loneliness, 





Seeds and Light—It is well knowns 
that plants require light for growth, 
but seeds do not need light for germl- 
nation, otherwise the farmer would 
have to plant all his seeds on the gure 


face. Seeds of epiphytes, that fs, 
Plants that grow upon other plants, 
seem to realize thac when they are 
in darkness they are not in a favore 
able position for growth and theres 
fore refuse to germinate In some 


experiments recently performed at the 
Missouri botanica] garden, seeds of 
the strangling fig (Ficus aurea) plant- 
ed in darkness refused to grow for 
more than 60 days, while seeds of thé 
Same plant grew in nine days = 
planted in the light.—{American Bo 
anist. , 
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Two Ways With Corn 


BY MBS GEORGE C. BUCKMAN 





Here are two recipes for canning 
greet corn which we have used suc- 
’ cessfully for sev- 
eral years. We 
prefer the first, as 
it is much less la- 
borious, and _ re- 
tains the flavor of 
fresh corn. Select 
corn just right for 
eating, cut from 
cob, scraping the 
pulp; take 16 cups 
corn, 6 cups hot 
water, 1 cup su- 
gar, 1 cup salt, 
and cook together 
While hot, fill glass jars 
been thoroughly cleaned 
once. Take 





® minutes. 
which have 
and scalded, and seal at 
pains to have new rubber rings and 


gund tops, so that jars will be air- 
tight. Keep in a cool, dry place. 
When needed for the table pour off 
water which rises to top of jar and 
wak corn in fresh water for a minute 
ow ilhour. Prepare as desired. 
ANOTHER WAY 

Cut corn from cob, pack very tight 
in clean glass.jars, screw tops on 
lbosely. Put thin boards on a wooden 
rack in bottom of wash boiler, set jars 
on this without touching each other 
and put water in the boiler almost to 
the neck of jars; bring to a boil, and 
boil continuously for 3 or 31% hours. 
At the end of that time remove jars, 
and, as quickly as possible, rinse and 
sald the caps and new rubbers and 
seal tight. 


_s 
=o 


Bottled Fruit Juices 


BY A. M. GRAYDON 





HILE cooking early fruits, 
W berries, etc, remember that 

small quantities of juice can 
te boiled, strained through a cheese- 
cloth jelly bag, and bottled 
for winter use Berry juices 
make excellent cooling drinks and 
are very healthful for those con- 
Valescing from_ illness. Take equal 
parts juice and water, add sugar to 


wit the taste and flavor with almonds 
or lemon. 

The juices are also splendid for put- 
ting in mincemeat, and are fine poured 
over stale sponge cake, and useful for 
making sauces. 

Sweeten the juice, 
5 minutes and pour boiling hot into 
bottles or fruit jars. Cork each bottle 
it is filled and dip into hot sealing 
wax until one-half inch of the bottle 
heck is covered Place in a dark, cool 
room. This will keep for years. Sweet 
cider treated in the same manner will 
keep a year or longer 


boil rapidly for 


* 





The Care of Canaries 
BY ALICE M. GRAYDON 


LWAYS give fresh water once a 


day, and change the water 
twice on hot days Feed eggs 
boiled for one-half hour until the 


yolk is mealy, and give plenty of 
seen parsley; also sweet apples, ba- 
hanas, hard-boiled potatoes, crackers, 
bread dipped in sweet milk. Give 
them all the rape and canary seed 
they want. 
A good food for young birds is 
sround hemp seed, young and tender 
cabbage leaves and pieces of red pep- 
lhe containing the seeds. Do not 
canary sugé swee s of 
my king. y sugar or sweetmeats 
7 cage must not be moved while 
4 €@gs are in the nest, but the slide 
‘er should be removed, and the floor 
then and covered with several 
the nesses of newspaper cut to fit 
. sere’ cover the paper with 
es > fine gravel. When the top 
t i ecomes soiled remove it and 
it N more gravel on the clean sheet 
baper. 
The birds raising young are often 
red with lice unless great care is 
en to keép the cage perfectly clean. 


Hang a small bag of sulphur in the 
corner of the cage, as it prevents ver- 
min. Offer the bird a bath every 
morning, using tepid water. 

The cage should never be placed in 
a draft of air, for the little occupant 
may contract a cold, which is difficult 
to cure and generally ends in a severe 
case of gapes. Many have lost their 
pets through much carelessness. 

Songsters troubled with diarrhea 
may be relieved by adding a couple of 
drops of tincture of iron to _ their 
drinking water. To cure a cold give 
in addition to the regular diet a paste 
made from a hard boiled egg, grated 
and mixed with pulverized cracker; 
add a tiny pinch of cayenne pepper. 
This generally eifects a speedy cure. 


In na Season 


BY A TABLER 
Make 


ASPBERRY Shortcake: 

R a short biscuit dough, using 

1 pt flour, 2 even teaspoons 
baking powder, % teaspoon salt, 2 
tablespoons lard or butter worked 
into the flour with the fingers, milk 
to make a dough as soft as can be 
handled. Divide into 2 portions and 
roll each about % inch thick. Place’ 
one upon the other after brushing 
over the lower one with melted but- 
ter and bake in a hot oven. Split 
and butter each half. Spread with 
raspberries mashed and sweetened 
Put on the upper half, crust. side 
down, and spread with more berries 
on top. Individual cakes cut with a 
biscuit cutter and prepared in the 
same way with the addition of a gen- 
erous spoonful of whipped cream on 
top it a daintier way of serving. 

Tarts: Make tart shells of rich pie 
crust. Fill with raspberries mashed 
and sweetened with a spoonful of stiff 
whipped cream on top. 

Jelly: Make a plain jelly of gela- 
tine and water according to the recip 
that comes’with your favorite make 
of gelatine. The proportions vary some- 





what with the different makes. When 
it has begun to harden, stir in the 
‘berries, 1 pt to 1 pt of jelly. Pour 


into a mold and set in a cold place to 
harden. Serve with cream and sugar 





Helps in Season 


N expert pickler says that 

A has found that a little sugar 

used when pickling cucum- 

bers and morg added whet 

the can is opened prevents softening. 

which so often occurs, and the pickles 
are crisp and sweet. 

To insure perfect success in can- 
ning, invert all covers in a pan of 
clean boiling water on top of the hot 
stove, then press on the porcelain lin- 


she 


ings of each, and force out any bub- 
bles of air, if any there be. Then 
while cover is hot, and every bit of 


air space in the top is filled with boil- 
ing water, quickly screw on the cover 
on top of the jar that is brim full of 
boiling fruit. This leaves no chance 
for air to get in and spoil the cone , 
tents. 

When bottling catsup try steaming 
the cork and then passing a doubled 
piece of twine across the neck of the 
bottle, so that its middle passes un- 
der the cork, leaving the two looped 
ends hanging out. Push the cork 
down as usual, and seal with wax. 
When the wax is broken, simply pass 
the tine of a fork or other small arti- 
cle through the two loops, and the 
cork may be easily pulled. 

Here is a way for sweet corn which 
is recommended by one who has 
tried it. Boil the corn, cvt from the 
cob, and place in a crock in two-inch | 
layers alternated with thin layers of 
coarse salt. Put a plate on top and 
on this a heavy weight. To use, put 
the corn on the stove in cold water, 
bring slowly to a boil, drain and re- 
peat, when it will be ready to dress 
with butter and cream for the table. | 

Virginia pickle is the name of the] 
following method of putting up green | 
cucumbers: Ina 8 gal jar, mix 1/| 
gal strong vinegar, % pt salt, 23 Ibs, 
brown sugar, 2 oz each black pepper. 
brown ginger, celery seed, mustard 
seed, mace, cloves, horse radish and 
allspice, “% box ground mustard, @ 





little red pepper, and ™% doz pepper 
pods Peel 3 doz onions and _ put 
them with green cucumbers just} 


DOMESTIC AIDS 








from the vine, washed and wiped 
dry, into the spiced vinegar, using 
enough cucumbers to fill the jar. 
Agitate the pickles every other 
morning until cool weather comes, 
and then add a little sugar until the 
pickles taste right. 


A Oamp Refrigerator—This is also 
good for picnic: grounds, occasionally 
used. Cut a strong syrup or molasses 
barrel in two below the second hoop. 
Put an extra hoop around the top 
of the lower half. With a_ strong 
hinge on the back join the two parts 
and attach a hasp for a padlock in 
front. Close to the bottoniT bore a 
hole for drainage; about a third of 
the way up bore two aug?r _ holes 
about a foot apart for ventilation and 
two in the top of the barrel for the 
same purpose. Cover these ventilat- 
ing holes with screen wire. At a rea- 
sonable hight put support for a rack. 





The ice can then be placed on the 
bottom and the food on the rack 
above. 

Do. You Know that the shape of 
the nose, lips and mouth, and the 
quality of the voice are directly af- 


[19] 79 


fected by the character and position 
of the teeth? It is true. Defects 
sadly apparent later in life may often 
be traced directly to premature loss 
of the first or Qaby teeth. The wise 
mother will insist on perfect cleanli- 
ness of the child’s teeth and mouth. 
In after years she will receive the 
grateful thanks of the child 








A Delicious Dessert is made as fol- 
lows: Pare and stone 1 doz ripe 
peaches; place in a granite pan and 
crush with % pt sugar. Add % pt 
sugar to 1 qt rich sweet cream and 2 
well-beaten eggs. Let this reach the 
boiling point; rub through a colander, 
place in a freezer and freeze. Serve 
with cake.—[Mrs Phillips. 





To Keep Well.—Elbert Hubbard re- 
cently gave the following rules fer 
keeping healthy: Don't over-eat; 
don’t under-breathe; take two hours 
of open air exercise every day; get the 
sleep habit; get the work habit; don't 
give the wood pile absent treatment; 
get the study habit; get the love 


habit; get healthy and you will be in 
love with the world and it will reflect 
back to you the same image. 





MORE QUILT BLOCKS 


Here you are, little folks, a lot more blocks for your quilts. These are sold 


three together as per the 


number on each row, 10 cents for the perforated 


pattern of three blocks, or the three blocks stamped on good quality sheet- 


ing, with cotton to work, 20 cents. 
partment, this office. 


——— 
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Ask your dealer for 
Simpson-Eddystone 


Fast Hazel Brown 


The fastest and most beautiful 
Brown on the market. 

There is real snap and style to drcsses 
made of these fine cotton dress-goods. 
This new and fashionable shade is the mos* 
beautiful as well as the 
produced in calicoes. Patterns are the 
newest, and in many pleasing effects. The 
fabric is of long-wearing quality. 

Beware of all imitation Browns. 
“just ae good.’’ If your dealer hasn't Simpson- 
Eddystone Fast Haze! Brown, write us his name. 
We'll help bim supply you. 

The Eddystone Mfg Ce Phila, Pa. 
Established by Wm. Simpson, Sr. 


fastest brown eve 


They are not 









HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 


Get “Improved” no tacks required. 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 







Mushrooms: How to Grow Them 
BY WILLIAM FALCONER, 

This is the most practical work on the subject 
ever written, and the only book on growing muisi- 
rooms publisned in America. The author desenbes 
how he grows mushrooms, and how they are grow. 
for profit by the leading market gardeners, and for 
home use by the most successful private growers. 
Engravings drawn from nature expressly for this 
work. 170 pages. 5x7 inches, Cloth......++++++#+ 1.0 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
New Y 


439-441 Lafayette St. 

















































Every Stockman 
Should Have It 


Invaluable to Beginners and 
of Absorbing Interest to all 
Dairymen, Stock Breeders 
and Stock Fanciers. 


of Live Stock 


The Recognized Standard Authority on Live Stock Farming in America in all of its 


Branches. 


By Early Vernon Wilcox, Clarence Beaman Smith 


Authors of the Farmer's Cyclopedia of Agriculture, etc. 


A WORK FOR THE MILLIONS 


This is the greatest, 


most comprehensive and finest illustrated work on Animal Hu 
published in this or any other country. It is new, authoritative, exhaustive and practical, adap 
to all sections, East, West, North and South. A’ work indispensable every breeder of | 
stock and stock fancier. 


ALL CLASSES OF FARM ANIMALS ARE DESCRIBED 
AND ILLUSTRATED 


A SURVEY OF ITS CONTENTS 


The following is a table of contents which gives a list of subjects treated in this great work, 
+ History, Anatomy and Physiology and VII. The Beef Cattle Industry 

Breeding of Domestic Animals, VII. Dairy Cattle and Dairy Farming 
Il. Principles of Stock Feeding . i 
Ill. Diseases of Animals. IX. Swine, 
IV. Business Aspects of Stock Farming. X. Sheep and Goats, 
V. Animal Products. XI. Poultry 
Vi. Horses and Mules. XII. Other Useful Animals. 


COLORED PLATES AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


A marked feature of this work is the exclusive character of its many superb illustratior 
The book contains a series of anatomical and physiological models especially prepared for tl 
volume at great cost; these appear here for the first time. The models are entirely new, and a 
original, authoritative and comprehensive. They add the knowledge which has heretofore be 


omitted from books of this character, the very information most sought. They will, therefore, 
of greatest value to everyone—teacher, student, stockman, farmer or general reader, 


Drawing (much reduced) of model showing 
all the skeleton, muscles, internal organs, ete. 
in their relative positions. The model when 
opened to the fuilest extent measures 21 x 7 inches and 
folds up into a flat compass measuring only 7x5 inches. 
detail the of all 





The 


the 
arteries, veins, internal organs and external conformation of cattle, horses, sheep 


medels show in exact location and appearance muscles, 


They are lithographed in colors on heavy, serviceable paper, the whole arranged to fold fi 
and compact when the volume is qosed. Each model is an exact representation of the structu 
of the animals illustrated, and the various flaps are intended to fold one upon the other in 
order shown in nature, the deeper details becoming visible only when all the outer layers ha 
been in their proper turn exposed. Each flap is printed on both sides, each side repersenting 
different anatomical feature. The models are accompanied by an elaborate explanatory key 
provide the reader with the requisite knowledge of their successful manipulation. 
These models occupy a field peculiarly their own: their merits cannot be 
because nothing has yet appeared in our live stock literature with which to compare them. 
In addition there are about 500 magnificent half-tone {lustrations and drawings, many 
caw] full-page plates, in all the various phases of animal industry, " 
reeds. 


WORK ENTIRELY NEW AND WELL INDEXED 


The work here offered is fresh in every detail 
scientific names that every topic can So Geulle te g 
inches). Beautifully printed on superior paper, 
are all that the most fastidious would possibly 


Price—in Cloth $4.50 
SPECIAL OFFER 


desire, 





Farmer’s Cyclopedia 






















bandry 


The first half of the book is devoted to general considerations and principles under the folle 
ing heads The classification and origin of domestic animals; the anatomy and physiology 
domestic animals; animal breeding; principles of stock feeding; farm hygiene; diseases 
stock; importance of stock farming in the preservation of soil fertility and the utilization 
farm crops; systems of stock farming; live stock association; institutions; expositions and 
transportation and marketing of live stock; slaughtering and curing of meats; refrigeration 
meats and other animal products; and inspection of meats and milk as related to Animal 
Industry. 

Part two deals specifically with each of the different classes of farm animals as horses a 
mules, beef cattle, dairy cattle, swine, sheep and goats; poultry, including chickens, ducks, gee 
turkeys, guineas; squabs; with « miscellaneous chapter on all minor animals of more o 
economic importance as game,. fish, cat, dog, peacock, swans, catalo, water buffalo, camels, et« 


prove 


bones, 
hogs and poultry. 


the 


adequately described 


especially of the different 


80 thoroughly indexed under common and 


type large, clear and easily read, and the bindings 


Half Morocco $5.50 
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It contains 768 royal octayo pages (9%x7 





SHIPPED ON APPROVAL to an 
this order to the sole publishers, 


To ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, (800k Dept.) 
439 Lafayette Street, New York 










y reader of our paper who copies or cuts out and sends 


‘As per your liberal offer in the Ameri Agric 
repaid), one “FARMERS’ CYCLOPEDIA vive 
| ee ey $5.50, Cloth $4.50. 

receipt of the book and $1.00 per month theresfter until I shall have paid a total of 

not satisfactory, I agree to return the book within five as @ secetet. oe ’ 


OF LIVE STOCK,” elegantly bound in rich 


steeee PostOMice ...eceeeereees eeccccccces 


PT ID: ccodeceesubedsscosess 
Date avovecteeesocococes 


Meee eoeroroorsereesessessesscses MAIO seocevececeeeesesecesesess 





NOTICE—Cross off the binding not wanted. 







. please send me, on approval fexprens 


If satiefactory. I agree to pay you 50 cents within five days of 
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TO BUY A 


O BORROW MONEY © 








MANURE SPREADER 


| a “a 

| 

Be 

- a> Yn 

F you do not have to bor- 
row, so much the better. 
} But in any event have a 


spreader of your own this 


year. The increase in the first crop 


through the use of your spreader will 
more than pay the principal and inter- 
It will cut down the labor of ma- 
the work 
te of 


fertile 


est. 
nure spreading. It will make 
agreeable. ‘There will be no wa 
manure. You will have a more 
soil for future crops. 

A 


manure 
spreader 
should 
be con- 
sidered 
as a per- 
manent 
invest- 
ment, not 
as a run- 
ning ex- 
pense. 
For the only way youcan get all the value 
out of the farm manure every year is to 
use a spreader. There is absolutely no 
comparison between results produced by 
hand spreading and machine spreading. 

The Cloverleaf Endless Apron Spreader 

The Kemp 20th Century Return Apron 
Spreader : 

The Corn King Return Apron Spreader 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA, Chicago, VU. S. A. 


(Incorporated) 








You will make no mistake in 


buying any one of these right 
working, durable I. H. C. spreaders 
H. C. spreaders are not built ex. 
cessively heavy, but they have all the 
strength required by such machines 
The draft is as light as possible in any 
spreader. 
The machines differ in certain fea- 
tures, but all have good strong broad 


tired wheels, simple and strong d: iving 
parts, are 
easily 
and con- 
veniently 
control- 
led, and 
do first- 
Class 
work with 
any kind 
of ma 
nhure, 
An y 


I. H. C. local agent will supply 
logs and explain the distinguishing 
features of each machine, or show you 
a machine at work so that you can 
choose wisely. 


Cata- 


If you prefer, write direct to the 
Home Qffice for any information de- 
sired. 
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Sea Green and Purple Slate Roofs 


absolutely last forever. 
fire-proof. 
cistern water. 
ing like metal and composition roofing. 
or 
First cost 
Let 
Don’t spend more good money for 
TO US AT ONCE for our /ree 
save you money. 


THE AMERICAN SEA GREEN SLATE COMPANY 


and 


heat 
old, 
ings. 


ala la 
WEAR OUT 





Being solid rock, they are spark 
Reduce your insurance rate. Afford pure 
Don’t require frequent painting and coat 
Not affected by 
for all buildings new or 
more than short lived roof- 
question for all time, 

oor roofing. WRITE 
book “ROOFS.” Jt wil 
Give, us ‘the name of your local roofer. 


cold. Suitable 
only a trifle 


us setile your roofing 


BOX 12 GRANVILLE, N. Y. 














creases th 
E .-| Jackson's 
Pipe, Ki 





value. 


Prain Tile meets eve 
ed and Fire Brick, Chimney Tops, 
for what you want and prices. 


Earliest and casiest wou 

Carries off surplus 
aemite als % the ont 

Acres of swampy land reclaimed and n 

~~ requirement. We also make oe 

sncaustic Side W alk Tile, etc., Woe 

Albay, LE 


40M5 LU, JACKSON, 70 Third Ave., 





LAND 


OPENING, 


25,000 ACRES 
Near Kansas City, Mexico & Orient R.R 


Irrigable Landis in the Famous Pecos 
Valley—Pecos County, Texas 


$20 down holds a valuable irrigable farm 
in district number one, now being opened 
up for settlement in the Pecos Fal ey in 
Texas, The Nile of America, 

The K. C. M. & O. RK. R. is oF amp I up 
one of the richest sections of the Lone 
Star State. Over one-half of the road is 
now built and in operation between Kan- 
sas City and Topolobampo, Mex., and with- 
in a few months the gaps will be closed 


up and the road be in Operation over its 
entire length at which time these lands 
will be worth $100 to $500 per acre. These 


lands are now being sold in tracts of 40 
acres, or multilples thereof, ON EASY 
TERMS at $30 per acre including perpet- 
ual water right and proportionate owner- 
ship in the immense irrigation works now 
under construction, which when completed 
and land settled are to be turned over to 
the purchasers of the lands to be irrigated 
—approximately 100,000 acres, 

You are now afforded a rare and excep- 
tional opportunity to secure a rich irrigat 

farm before the advent of the railroad 

quadruples the price. 

Full and complete information Sry 
these lands together with booklets an 
maps can be had FREE by writing 


F. $. HORNBECK, Land Commissioner 


Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Railroad 
aS KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI j 


























Alfalfa Farm. 
Special offer, 
Cat 


Irrigated Fruit. 
Easy payments. 
New Gov’t aided canal. 


CALIFORNIA 


, Mog fret. Wooster. 702 Market St., San Francisco. 





| Summer Outings 


LOOK away from the pleasant green of gr0* 
ing crops, fragrant meadow, and ripening 
fruit; and think of the THOUSANDS whe 
swelter in the dingy tenement of the elty’s 
slums i 

‘HE SALVATION ARMY in the U. 8. is 
sending more than 10,000 mothers and chil 

dren to the country and seashore for periods 

of from one to ten days during the intense 
heat of summer. 

Will 24,000 readers of the “A griculiurist” each 
send 25 cts. in coin or stamps to help, 
the expense? Address 

Commander MISS BOOTH 

Nat’, HEADQUARTERS SALVATION AgmY 

122 West 14th St., New York, N. Y, 














MINNESOTA. 


: ; stries, 
Compiled by the State, describing indus 
live-stock, pc A erty values, schools, chars 
towns of each County and Minnesota 
opportunities for any man. 

Sent free by 
RD OF IMMIGRATION 
St. Paul, 


FREE 200 PAGE BOOK ABOUT 


STATE BOA 
Dept.I. State Capitol, 























meps, mailed 
F for sale in 14 States. 





Largest Farm Desiers, 100 









